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INANCIAL WORLD’S well trained editors 

pick and cull from the great mass of invest- 
ment information each week the really vital data 
frequently overlooked by the person who depends 
upon newspaper reading alone to keep informed. 


In other words, FINANCIAL WORLD is a spe- 
cialty publication and service that is designed to 
meet the needs of busy people who realize the im- 
portance of keeping up to date and who hire 
FINANCIAL WORLD at $10 a year to do a better 
job than they could possibly do themselves were 
they to devote their entire time to gathering invest- 
ment facts and figures. 


Can You Get Bigger Value for $10?. 


It has been aptly expressed by some of our sub- 
scribers that FINANCIAL WORLD is really a 
big co-operative family of investors, each con- 
tributing the nominal sum of $10 a year to carry on 
the vast project of studying all types of business, 
economic and political fundamentals, then giving 
to all subscribers the boiled-down results. It would 
be impossible to give the many genuine aids 
FINANCIAL WORLD unquestionably does give 
investors today for even $100 a year had we but 


Why Financial World is Now 
the Indispensable Publication 


But when all the costs of our manifold activities 
in seeking and interpreting investment information 


are spread over a large number of investors it is 
possible to give each subscriber, for a purely 
nominal sum, the benefit of an annual expenditure of 
several hundred thousand dollars. 


Your Share of Cost Is Trivial 


If you are an investor who realizes the need of 
keeping informed, you certainly cannot by any 
stretch of logic show a single reason why a sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD is not worth 
many times the price we charge for your share in 
the great co-operative undertaking outlined in this 
message. 


The investor who uses such an unbiased and re- 
liable guide as FINANCIAL WORLD, to give 
hirn in a concise summary the facts and figures 
essential for proper investment procedure, will fare 
much better than the self-sufficient individual who 
thinks his snap judgment without preparation is 
just as good as the carefully arrived at decisions of 
the investor who obtains his facts first, digests 
them, and then makes his conclusions in a logical 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Old at Thirty 


Young at Seventy? 


Familiar figures. We all know both kinds. 
What do they indicate? Simply that true youth 
is physiological, having little to do with years. 


For fifteen years Daniel Josselyn has been 
doing remarkable work in rebuilding and reju- 
venation, numbering among his private clients 
many prominent people in New York, Palm 
Beach and other parts of the country. His 
method is simple, practical and definite—and 
it works. 


YOU CAN 
STAY YOUNG 


By Daniel W. Josselyn 
Author of 
Why He Tired? 
$1.50 Postpaid 
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Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. 

Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 
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Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


MARKET VALUES 


are best determined by men trained in 
financial research. Send in a list of your 
securities for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition 
June 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND DuE From Banks . . . . . $1,467,007,452.80 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 

AND FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . .  1,039,030,754.02 
STaTE AND Municipat SEcurRITIES . . . 127,895,549.51 
Stock oF FEDERAL BANK. . . 6,016,200.00 
Ovmen . . . 2. 151,938,094.22 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 

Orner Estate ....... 8,126,541.88 
Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . 11,944,699.23 
9,5103536.59 

$3,472,779,485.72 
LIABILITIES 


CaPITAL Funps: 
Capitat Stock. . . $100,270,000.00 


SurpLus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 
Unpivivep Prorits . 33,820,953.64 
$ 234,360,953.64 
Divipenp PayaBLe Aucust 1,1940 . . 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES .... 14,507,676.95 
RESERVE FoR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 2,214,575.31 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . ... . 13,488,305.37 
LiaBitity As EnpoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn Bitis . . . . .. 1,004,017.12 
11,201,031.14 


$3,472,779,485.72 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$141,972,500 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEWS OF THE STREET 


efinancing plans filed a few days 
R ago with the SEC envisage the 
disappearance of the “Paper Sixes,” 
since 1925 one of the best known cor- 
porate bond issues. International 
Paper Company proposes to issue $32 
million of first mortgage bonds, bor- 
row $12 million from banks, and sell 
$8 million Hudson River first 3's 
privately to insurance companies. 
Proceeds will repay a number of out- 
standing obligations, including the 
company’s own 6s of 1955 and the 
$11 million first and general 4%4s of 
its subsidiary, Southern Kraft Cor- 
poration. The latter, issued in 1935, 
have experienced increasing invest- 
ment popularity in recent years, one 
of the reasons being that the com- 
pany is one of the lowest cost pro- 
ducers in this rapidly expanding field. 
Also contemplated in the refinancing 
program is the plan to merge South- 
ern Kraft with its parent, Interna- 
tional Paper. First Boston and 
Smith, Barney will be the principal 
underwriters. 


Further activity is forecast for the 
field of common stock financing, with 
recent SEC registration of two in- 
dustrial issues. The larger of these 
provides for the sale of 79,999 shares 
to the public at $3 a share. The 
issuing company, Vinco Corporation, 
is a manufacturer of machine tools, 
and is seeking funds for the purchase 
of additional equipment. A. M. 
Kidder & Company is the principal 
underwriter. 


Something new in brokerage prac- 
tice: A 36-page manual of chain store 
statistics published by Merrill Lynch, 
E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, dis- 
closes that firm’s interest in the se- 
curities of 22 companies in this field 
of merchandising. “Large interests” 
(over $100,000, at market value) are 
held in First National Stores, S. S. 
Kresge, Lerner Stores, McCrory 
Stores, Safeway, Western Auto Sup- 
ply and Winn & Lovett Grocery 
Company, according to the booklet, 
and these facts are set forth “so that 
customers may judge for themselves 
the possibility and extent of bias” in 
the presentation of the data in the 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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WAR SHADOW OVER 
THE SECOND HALF 


Last six months of 1940 are likely to be as extra- 
ordinary as the half-year just ended. Despite the 
growing interest in the elections, the war and its 
consequences are practically certain to be the 
dominant factor for some months to come. 


he turbulence of the past six 

months has seldom been equalled 
in the economic history of the United 
States. Many calculations were up- 
set by the devastating speed with 
which the war progressed in Europe 
and the generally unexpected crush- 
ing successes of the German military 
machine. Although seemingly some- 
what inured to the swift pace of 
events overseas, business and the 
markets can scarcely be regarded as 
immune to the effects of further 
severe shocks which may come at any 
moment. And, although the dramatic 
force of developments in the half-year 
begun on July 1, 1940, may be less 
formidable than the repercussions of 
war during the past few months, it is 
obvious that any predictions made at 
this time must be qualified by a num- 
ber of important reservations, most of 
which will be conditioned upon the 
trend of events abroad. 


BRITAIN’S CHANCES 


Just now, pessimism concerning the 
chances of successful British resist- 
ance to German onslaughts is pre- 
valent, and one hears many predic- 
tions—some from highly respectable 
sources—that the war will be over 
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by August or September. This esti- 
mate of the situation may be quite 
as erroneous as the confidence placed 
in the strength of the British and 
French military forces six months 
ago. Nevertheless, it must be con- 
ceded that we are facing great uncer- 
tainties, and that the war is the domi- 
nant economic force. Under the cir- 
cumstances, any attempt to make a 
forecast of the intermediate term fu- 
ture for business will necessarily be 
subject to revision if the war—or at 
least another major phase of the war 
—is concluded in the near future. 
Notwithstanding the exceptional 
difficulties confronting the forecaster 
at this time, projections of the prob- 
able business trends over the next six 
months are being made as usual by 
economists in Washington and else- 
where. In so far as it is possible to 
establish a consensus of the sooth- 
sayers who have their headquarters 
in the nation’s capital, it runs ap- 
proximately as follows: General busi- 
ness activity, as reflected by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of industral 
activity (which declined from 128 last 
December to 102 in April) will con- 
tinue the rise begun in May, reaching 
a peak of about 120 in the FRB fig- 
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ures in August. This advance will be 
followed by a brief decline in the 
autumn, carrying the FRB index 


. back approximately to the April level. 


But any decline in the fourth quarter 
will be of short duration, since the 
stimulating effects of the vast spend- 
ing under the defense program will 
assert themselves before the end of 
the year. 

Perhaps that projection is as good 
a guess as any, but the continuation 
of the recent advance through Au- 
gust is conjectural, and there seems 
to be an equally good argument to 
the effect that the third quarter will 
be disappointing, with the business in- 
dexes showing a decline in July and 
August, followed by the beginning of 
a new up-turn in September or Octo- 
ber. The pace of the business re- 
covery in the latter part of May and 
in June was swift. The FRB index 
for last month is believed to have 
advanced to about the 115 level, com- 
pared with 105 in. May. There are 
a number of tentative indications that 
the advance may have topped out, at 
least temporarily. 


FORECASTING TOOLS 


The composite market average for 
steel scrap prepared by the magazine 
Steel declined 71 cents to $19.04 in 
the last week of June, the first drop 
since the second week in April. 
(From the April low of $15.96, this 
average had advanced almost $4 to 
$19.75 in the third week of June.) 
The steel scrap market is rather vola- 
tile, as it has lost much of its former 
prestige as a forecasting tool. How- 
ever, it frequently points out fairly 
important short term trends in indus- 
trial activity. The prices of other 
sensitive commodities have also 
shown a decline since the third week 
in June. Copper, which had previous- 
ly been firm at the official price of 
11%4 cents a pound, has been offered’ 
at 11 cents in the “outside” market. 
Agricultural commodities have been 
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especially weak; combined with in- 
dustrial raw materials, the effect upon 
the comprehensive commodity indexes 
has been to produce a rather marked 
decline. 

The reasons for the recent sell-off 
in commodities are of considerable in- 
terest. The decline in steel scrap is 
attributed in part by Steel to the “re- 
turn of some tonnage bought for ex- 
port and now diverted to domestic 
channels since shipment is interfered 
with.” The weakness in copper is 
ascribed to the effect of the loss of 
substantial French orders. The re- 
sults of the capitulation of France 
may be only temporary—in so far 
the industrial products are concerned 
—depending upon the extent to which 
the British take up the French com- 
mitments. But there is no question 
that some volume has been lost (im- 
possible to gauge quantitatively at 
this time) and that the closing of 
the French markets and the loss of 
other outlets in the Mediterranean 
area have come as a shock to the 
business community. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


The repercussions of a negotiated 
peace or the fall of Great Britain 
would be even more far reaching, but 
speculations concerning such possi- 
bilities are not particularly helpful at 
the present time. This much is defi- 
nitely known: We have lost a con- 
siderable part of our export markets. 
The widely advertised speed-up of 
British procurement of war materials 
will not immediately take up the slack 
and, despite the fact that the ground- 
work has been reasonably well estab- 
lished, it will take some months for 
the major part of the domestic arms 
program to advance beyond the blue- 
print stage. 

There is another aspect of the 
domestic business situation which 
may be important from an intermedi- 
ate term viewpoint. There have re- 
cently been indications of a_ sub- 
stantial accumulation of inventories of 
taw materials and_ semi-finished 
goods. Whether or not the forward 
purchasing has been of sufficient 
magnitude to affect the broad busi- 
ness picture in any large measure will 
not be known until the index figures 
for June and July are available. 

At all events, the various inventory 
indexes show that manufacturers’ 
stocks were maintained through May 
at a level close to the maximum at- 
tained in the last quarter of- 1939, fol- 
lowing a period of very rapid ac- 
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cumulation. If inventory holdings in- 
creased in June, it would not be sur- 
prising if there should be a period of 
readjustment, involving some curtail- 
ment of production in order to effect 
partial reduction of temporarily exces- 
sive stocks. 

Reports from the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents and 
elsewhere indicate that there has been 
a substantial increase in forward buy- 
ing in numerous lines, with coverage 
of probable requirements for periods 
of three to six months ahead. In 
some cases, notably in the steel in- 
dustry, purchases have been based 
upon fears of priorities which may be 
established in the national defense 
program (see FW, June 26, page 14). 
In certain important steel products, 
there has been the added incentive 
afforded by the opportunity to take 
advantage of temporary price con- 
cessions. 

These tentative indications of an 
over-bought condition would not be 
regarded as a portent of a down- 
ward readjustment if there were any 
assurance that the substantially larger 
requirements arising from war orders, 
domestic or foreign, will be effective 
in the near future. But the collapse 
of France has greatly increased the 
uncertainties surrounding foreign or- 
ders, and the new domestic armament 
program, taken as a whole, is still far 
from the volume production stage. 

There are exceptions which must 
be made to that general statement. 
War Department orders for five mil- 
lion yards of woolen goods can go 
into production with little or no de- 
lay; most of the country’s woolen 
mills capable of producing Army 
goods are expected to run at capacity 
for several months. However, there 
are few major industries importantly 
affected by the defense program which 
have a comparable degree of standard- 
ization or a similar amount of readily 
available productive machinery. The 
planning, coordination, procurement 
of machinery and skilled workmen 
and other prerequisites to volume 
production will take considerable 


time in other important industries. 

Just how much time will elapse be- 
fore the direct effects of the stimulus 
of the emergency appropriations will 
show up to an important degree in the 
indexes of production is a matter of 
current debate. (The indirect effects 
thus far have been largely anticipatory 
and possibly premature.) Conserva- 
tive observers hold that it will be close 
to a year before the program is in full 
swing. Taking a more optimistic 
viewpoint, one may hazard a guess 
that the fillip will be noticeable some- 
time in the last quarter even though 
the full potentialities of arms produc- 
tion cannot be achieved until many 
months have passed. 


PUMP PRIMING? 


The third quarter of the year is 
normally a period of seasonal decline 
for important manufacturing indus- 
tries. Whether or not the decline 
will be of greater than normal sea- 
sonal proportions in 1940 is of no 
great consequence as long as it does 
not mark the beginning of cyclical 
retrogression. The outline presented 
above suggests a business trend in the 
coming three months less satisfactory 
than is generally predicted, followed 
by a rather pronounced up-turn in 
the last quarter. The time factors are 
difficult to gauge. But regardless of 
events in Europe and other foreign 
areas, the steady expansion of domes- 
tic defense expenditures seems as- 
sured once the program hits its stride. 
Total governmental expenditures for 
the 1940-1941 fiscal year are expected 
to reach around $13 billion, with 
deficit spending of $5 billion or more. 
This is “pump priming” on a gigantic 
scale. 

This factor of government spending 
is one certainty which may be singled 
out in an otherwise obscure situa- 
tion. The favorable results may per- 
haps be relatively limited until the 
present six-month period has passed 
into history. But before that time, 
one of the great uncertainties hang- 
ing over the present scene will have | 
been resolved: the nature of the na- 
tional administration which will guide 
this country’s destinies for the next 
four years. In some other presidential 
vears, business and the markets have 
started to discount the outcome of 
the elections somewhat in advance of 
the event. If this element of antici- 
pation should enter into the business 
picture in 1940, it might have a ma- 
terial effect upon the statistics of the 
final quarter. 
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PROFITLESS PROSPERITY 
FOR THE 


Continued record sales volume indicated. But if low-profit 
domestic orders are to displace high-profit foreign business, 


profit margins and per share earnings will suffer. 


U nder the impact of a downward 
revision in the allowed profits 
on U. S. Government airplane orders, 
in addition to the prospects of in- 
creased competition from the automo- 
tive industry and possibilities of 
smaller foreign business as the domes- 
tic defense program gets under way 
(and particularly if the British-Ger- 
man war is concluded in relatively 
short time), the leading aircraft 
equities were recently driven down to 
their lowest levels for the year to date. 
This action raises two questions: (1) 
How serious an effect will the new 
limitations have on the industry’s 
profits if foreign business is eliminated 
or even substantially reduced; and 
(2) have the aircraft shares amply 
discounted this factor? 


PROFIT MARGINS 


Let us look at the first question. 
The available evidence indicates that 
profit margins will not be materially 
lowered immediately. There is still a 
considerable amount of British busi- 
ness on the industry’s books, since it 
will be recalled that the French sur- 
render resulted in Great Britain tak- 
ing over her former Ally’s orders 
in this country. So long as work 
continues on this backlog, the recent 
status of the aircraft manufacturers 
with respect to profits should be 
maintained. It is obvious, however, 
that a sudden peace would eliminate 
this backlog and replace it with do- 
mestic orders on which margins have 
been trimmed from 12 per cent to 8 
per cent. 

How serious would that be? <A 
study made early in 1939 revealed 
that the industry was able to show a 
profit of only 5.8 per cent on its sales 
for the 5 years to January 1, 1939. 
During this period the export mar- 
ket, a highly lucrative one, took some 
30 per cent of the total. More than 
half of the greatly expanded 1939 
domestic production of airplanes was 


for the export market and as a re- 
sult, the indicated profit on sales of 
six leading companies in that year 
amounted to 12.5 per cent. For the 
first quarter of 1940, the same mar- 
ket took more than three times the 
amount shipped in the comparable 
period of 1939 and further widening 
of margins was presumably experi- 
enced. That performance, plus the 
large amount of foreign orders still 
on the books, supports the view that 
no immediate lowering of profits is 
indicated. 

But over and above this factor is 
the domestic defense program. As 
the latter gets under full steam, other 
business must give way if ordered to 
do so. Now, it is admitted that the 
prospective step-up in volume will 
help to bolster total industry profits, 
but remember that the only thing 
guaranteed under the Vinson Act is 
that excess profits will be recaptured 
by the Government. Little cause for 
concern along this line is felt because 
the industry is not permitted to in- 
clude in its accounting on domestic 
military business a wide number of 
cost items, the most important of 
which are (1) taxes, (2) development 
and research expenses and (3) inter- 
est on borrowed money. 


SHARE EARNINGS? 


With respect to the first there is 
no assurance that its direct burden 
will not be materially increased over 
current levels. The second item, 
constituting some 10 per cent of the 
sales dollar in recent years, has been 
absorbed in the past by large com- 
mercial and export orders. It is ap- 
parent therefore that the development 
of the trends noted above would elimi- 
nate this “fat.” Finally, with the 
lower profit limitation, the third factor 
poses difficult financing problems for 
the industry at a time when it needs 
all the funds it can get. At present, 
the only satisfactory solution would 
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seem to be further stock selling with 
the implication of additional dilution 
of per share earnings. 

From the individual company view- 
point, the results will vary widely. 
The sharpest shrinkage in overall 
profit margins will probably be shown 
by those organizations whose business 
over the past two years has to a large 
extent been foreign. Outstanding 
units in this connection were G. L. 
Martin, whose 1939 profit margin on 
sales approximated 17 per cent; 
United Aircraft, with 18 per cent; 
and North American with an impres- 
sive 25 per cent. When these fig- 


ures are related to the 5 per cent re- 
turn estimated by some in the indus- 
try as the probable realizable figure 
under the new set-up, the recent 
sharp decline in the quotations of the 
aircraft shares becomes quite under- 
standable. 

Admittedly a considerable measure 
of recognition to these indicated 
trends has been given in the current 
quotations for many of the leading 
issues in the group. This would seem 
particularly true when it is remem- 
bered that future earnings may even 
have the benefit of smaller develop- 
ment and research charges as a re- 


sult of increasing standardization of 
models in the interest of greater 
speed in production. Further assur- 
ance might be had from the indica- 
tions that foreign business may con- 
tinue satisfactory for awhile further, 
at least. Sharply expanded domestic 
volume may help even more. Never- 
theless, there are so many unpre- 
dictable factors in the outlook that the 
profit picture is not as bright as might 
be desired. All things considered, 
therefore, the shares in this section 
of the aviation list appear to have 
somewhat less-than-average attraction 
at the present time. ; 


REACTION OF BUSINESS LEADERS 
TO THE CHANGING PICTURE 


ecently, Mr. Louis Guenther, 
Publisher of THE FINANCIAL 
Lp, wrote to several dozen lead- 
ers of American corporations seeking 
their views on the general situation, 
particularly with respect to the Euro- 
pean war and its probable effects on 
this country. Space limitations pre- 
vent publication of all of the replies, 
but the following excerpts possess 
such a high degree of general interest 
that they are being presented for the 
benefit of our readers—THE Ept- 
TORS. 


UNITY OF ACTION 


Because here in the United States 
men have been free to think and to 
act as long as they did not harm 
others, we have obtained the highest 
standard of living any place in the 
world. Our people will fight to the 
bitter end to preserve representative 
democracy, civil and religious liberty 
and private enterprise, because they 
are the foundation upon which has 
been built the “American way of life.” 
The ingenuity which has been en- 
couraged under our system of free 
enterprise will rise up to solve the 
problems which are now confronting 
us and which will confront us, re- 
gardless of who wins or loses across 
the water. The spirit of defeatism 
has no place here in the United States. 


This is the time for courage, con- 
fidence, and unity of action. 
Charles R. Hook, President, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


TIME TO GET BUSY 


The issue is not finished. People 


before now have reached Paris, and 
before now have threatened to over- 
whelm England. This is no time for 
discouragement. It is time to get 
busy, throw our resources in the 
struggle and end it quickly. 
Edward G. Budd, President, 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. 


ADHERENCE NEEDED 


I do not believe that America is de- 
featist in spirit. I do not believe it 
is passive in its attitude toward the 
daily developments. I think we'll find 
it calm, determined and competent, 
even in the face of the obstacles of 
which we are so obviously aware. We 
need, and will have I believe, unity, 
courage and effective adherence to 
our leaders, industrial, military and 
political, whoever they may be. 


Jack I. Straus, President, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


REALITIES RECOGNIZED 


I see no basis for the discourage- 
ment of individuals in this country. 


But they must recognize the realities 
in the changing world and that our 
social and economic structure will 
have to undergo serious changes. If 
we can secure sound, able and cour- 
ageous leadership for the nation in the 
shape of a President who possesses 
not only ideals but ability to make 
things work, we can preserve these 
United States, our prosperity and 
freedom, provided we are willing to 
work and fight for both. 


Albert H. Morrill, President, 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


SUFFICIENT FACILITIES 


The critical factors of adequate na- 
tional defense have been enumerated 
as men, money and machines. I 
would add a fourth factor—time. I 
presume to speak only for the aircraft 
industry, but given the money, the 
program, and a reasonable amount of 
time, we can have the men and ma- 
chines. We can and will have suf- 
ficient plant facilities and manpower, 
upon Government approval of present 
plans, to turn out military airplanes 
at a rate exceeding that of any other 
country in the world. The aircraft 
industry is prepared to meet the 
challenge. 


Glenn L. Martin, President. 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
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Y. World’s Fair 


Le some people, the 1,200-odd 
acres that constitute Father 
Knickerbocker’s extravaganza on 
Flushing Meadows represent a world 
of beautiful buildings and _ brilliant 
banners; to others they go to make 
up what is the country’s greatest and 
gayest carnival; and to still others 
they are a national phenomenon that 
must be seen—and eventually dis- 
cussed with their children’s children. 
But there is a growing group that 
regards the New York World’s Fair 
as a medium of scientific expression. 
For, among other things, it has 
turned out to be a veritable dress re- 
hearsal for the laboratories of Ameri- 
can industry. 

If you were one of the millions 
who saw this great show last year, 
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WORLD’S FAIR— 
DRESS REHEARSAL FOR 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


New York’s big show means many things to many people. 
Here is the story of how it has turned out to be a great 


proving ground for the laboratories of U. S. business. 


you doubtless remember many prod- 
ucts that provoked your imagination. 
It may have occurred to you then 
that these were mostly “stunts” to 
intrigue and entertain the visitor. In- 
sofar as a number of such items were 
concerned, this might be said to have 
been true. But it is interesting to 
note, at this time, that many of the 
products initially exhihited to the 
public in 1939 are now in commercial 
use and growing fast. As a matter of 
fact, several of them are already—or 
shortly will be—earning their way for 
the companies that sponsored them. 


NYLON’S PREMIERE 


Nylon is one of the outstanding of 
these. Announced by du Pont in 
1938, this remarkable plastic—made 
of such basic materials as coal, air 
and water—was displayed in the form 
of ladies’ stockings last year. Some 
two months ago, nylon hosiery made 
its nationwide debut. And since that 
time, tens of thousands of pairs have 
crossed retail counters to bring a new 
conception of beauty and wear to the 
women of America. Other commer- 
cial applications of nylon to date in- 
clude brush bristles, surgical sutures, 
sewing thread and fishing leaders. 
But the end is far from sight. 


ELECTRICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Another product that is creating 
new ideas for industry, as well as 
extra dollars and cents, is fluorescent 
lighting. Paced by General Electric 
and Westinghouse, this new principle 
of illumination was introduced to the 
general public at last year’s Fair. 
The fluorescent lamp uses chemical 
powders to convert the invisible, ul- 
tra-violet radiation into soft, pastel 
tints unlike any achieved by other 
types of lamps. It gives three to four 


times the light that other types of 
electric lamps give and yet requires 
a much smaller consumption of cur- 
rent. Fluorescent lighting, inciden- 
tally, is an integral part of the elabo- 
rate system that nightly changes the 
exposition into a veritable fairyland 
of light and color. 

On the general subject of lamps, it 
is notable that Westinghouse Elec- 
tric’s Sterilamp has been adapted to 
the tenderizing of beef; this is by the 
so-called “Tenderay” process. First 
shown publicly at the 1939 Fair, this 
method is now being applied to more 
than 1.5 million pounds of beef 
weekly. 

The field of communications has 
also made great strides since 1939. 
It will be recalled that television 
made its formal bow on the opening 
date of the New- York Fair. Since 
that time, prices of receivers have 
been substantially reduced and an in- 
creasing variety of events has been 
televised. Frequency modulation— 
the revolutionary, noise-free method 
of radio transmission—has gone ahead 
with leaps and bounds. This was ini- 
tially shown in General Electric’s 
House of Magic. Less than two 
months ago, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission hailed it as “one 
of the most significant contributions 
to radio in recent years” and granted 
it full commercial status beginning 
January 1, 1941. 


SYNTHETIC MATERIALS 


It was in 1939, also, that millions 
of persons first learned of synthetic 
rubbers such as Koroseal (Goodrich), 
Neoprene (du Pont) and Thiokol 
(Dow Chemical). These were shown 
to be superior to the natural product 
in many respects, especially where 
oil, acids, sunlight, greases and mois- 


' 


ture were encountered. Best of all, 
they represented an important step 
toward freeing the United States 
from dependence upon far-off sup- 
plies. As will be seen later, signifi- 
cant further progress has since been 
made in that direction. 

The phenomenal plastics industry 
was very much in the public eye at 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939. 
Plastics were shown in many diverse 


applications by at least a dozen com- 
panies. Considerable attention was 
accorded du Pont’s Butacite. Placed 
between two layers of ordinary glass, 
under heat and pressure, this product 
forms a crystal-clear cement that 
makes glass virtually shatterproof. 
Butacite (together with a parallel 
product of Union Carbide’s Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. and 
Monsanto’s Fiberloid subsidiary) has 


PROCTER & GAMBLE— 
ONE DEPRESSION’S LUSTY BABY 


Its original investment of $7,000 has grown 
to $150 million and it is the largest unit of its 


kind in the country today. 


here were probably very few peo- 

ple who could really believe in 
the lasting success of any enterprise 
launched in 1837. For that was the 
year in which, according to economic 
historians, “the first real panic came 
to this country.” But think of how 
fewer people still could conceive of an 
original investment of $7,000 at that 
time eventually growing into a world- 
wide organization with total assets of 
more than $150 million! That, how- 
ever, is precisely what happened to 
Procter & Gamble’s soap, candle, oil 
and glycerine business which was es- 
tablished just a little more than a 
century ago. 


LEADING BRANDS 


Led by trade names such as Ivory, 
Crisco, Chipso, Camay, P. & G., and 
Oxydol, Procter & Gamble now 
stands as the largest domestic manu- 
facturer of soap, glycerine, and food- 
stuffs made from vegetable oils. As 
an illustration of size, it is interest- 
ing to note that its Buckeye Cotton 
Oil subsidiary is the world’s largest 
producer of cottonseed oil; yet, it is 
necessary for Procter & Gamble to 
buy about two-thirds of its require- 
ments of that product in the open 
market. 

There have been no deficits to mar 
the corporate escutcheon of Procter 
& Gamble; by and large it has been 
a highly profitable enterprise. But 
earnings have experienced some 


rather wide fluctuations. This has not 


been so much a matter of changing 
purchasing power, for demand is rela- 
tively constant. It has been, chiefly, 
the result of factors other than those 
which ordinarily determine the course 
of good or poor business for the aver- 
age consumer industry. 

To appreciate this, it should be re- 
alized that tallow, the principal raw 
material in soap manufacture, is a by- 
product of the meat packing industry. 
As such, its supply is not necessarily 
governed by any direct relationship to 
demand. At first glance, it might ap- 
pear that contractions in tallow quota- 
tions would bring wider profit mar- 
gins. Over a period of time, this may 
be true. Their immediate effect, 
however, is more likely to be an in- 
ventory writedown—ofiten sufficiently 
large to cut decisively into operating 
income. Of course, in periods of 
rising prices, the opposite is generally 
true. 

This was last demonstrated in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, when 
tallow prices dropped sharply and 
earnings declined to $2.25 a share, 
from $4.08 in the preceding twelve- 
month. But in the succeeding fiscal 
year, net rebounded to the equivalent 
of $3.79 a share—despite the fact 
that sales were only nominally higher. 
Looking back as far as 1929, aver- 
age annual profit has been slightly 
more than $2.70 per share, with the 
upper limit at $4.08 (1937 fiscal 
year), and the lower limit at $1.27 
(1932 fiscal year). 


been widely used in 1940-model mo- 
tor cars. Then there was Lucite— 
another du Pont development. To a 
degree, this transparent plastic has 
replaced glass; besides, it has found 
an extensive market for the manufac- 
ture of novelties and costume jewelry. 
But because it has a unique capacity 
to convey light around bends—the 
light so conveyed, moreover, being 


(Please turn to page 25) 


Cash dividends have been paid in 
each year since 1891. Besides, there 
have been two stock split-ups, both on 
a 5-for-1 basis. The first of these oc- 
curred in 1920, when par value was 
reduced to $20 a share from $100, 
and the second in 1929, when the 
stock was changed to a no par issue. 

In addition to domestic facilities 
and those in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, Procter & Gamble has prop- 
erties in Canada and England. But 
these do not bulk large in the balance 
sheet. Moreover, earnings from 
English and Canadian subsidiaries 
(except those which may be available 
in this country in U. S. funds) are 
being excluded for the duration of the 
war. Even at that, however, nine 
months’ net (to March 31) reached 
$3.40 a share, contrasted with $2.80 
in the preceding fiscal comparative. 
And it is probable that profit attained 
a new high in the recently completed 
fiscal year. Having paid two extras 
aggregating 75 cents a share, indica- 
tions are that the company will at 
least duplicate the peak payments of 
1937 in the current year. 


INVESTMENT ISSUE 


So far this year, the stock has 
ranged from 53 to 7134 and is pres- 
ently quoted at 62, or about mid-way 
between those two points. In 1929, 
this same issue sold as high as 98, 
while it was quoted as low as 1954 
in 1933. Based on recent earnings, 
the stock is rather liberally priced. 
But its record and prospects stamp it 
as an outstanding issue for those who 
want to count on their equity in- 
vestments returning them dividends 
year in and year out, in bad times as 
well as good. 
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he Revenue Act of 1940 does 
three things. It raises the na- 
tional debt limit from $45 billion to 
$49 billion. It provides for the issu- 
ance of government securities to be 
designated “ National Defense Series.” 
Thirdly, it boosts taxes—and in an 
election year. Title I of the measure 
increases the rates of surtax on indi- 
vidual incomes, starting with 4 per 
cent of the annual income in excess of 
$4,000 and less than $6,000, with the 
rate increasing in brackets until it ab- 
sorbs 75 per cent of income in excess 
of $5 million. The Act also reduces 
the personal exemptions to $800 for 
single persons and $2,000 for married 
people, and Title II increases the nor- 
mal income tax rate by 10 per cent. 
The rate for non-resident aliens is 
jumped from 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent. Corporations with a taxable 
income of over $25,000 will pay a 
normal rate of 19 per cent. 
The aim of the measure is to raise 
by additional taxation the estimated 


WHO PAYS THE NEW TAXES? 


cost of the national defense program. 
The additional taxes are to continue 
for a period of five years. As a part 
of the program, the measure also 
levies a long list of special or excise 


taxes. The accompanying table enu- 
merates most of these special taxes 
and shows the extent of the increases 
over the previous rates which have 
prevailed. 


“LUXURY” TAXES 


It is apparent that the excise taxes 
apply generally to items that can be 
classified as luxuries, amusements or 
conveniences, such as automobiles, al- 
coholic drinks, cigarettes, radios, re- 
frigerators and theater tickets. The 
two principal exceptions to this gen- 
eral classification are the special taxes 
on corporate security issues and 
transfers and on electrical energy 
sales to commercial and residential 
customers of public utility companies. 

The Treasury Department esti- 
mated that the yield from these spe- 


Finfotos 


cial taxes during the first full year of 
operation would be approximately 
$994 millions, of which some $715 
million might be realized during the 
1941 fiscal year. The extra billion 
dollars would be derived approxi- 
mately as follows: (a) $322 million 
from the permanent increase in in- 
come taxes; (b) $302 million from 
the special 10 per cent levy on income 
and related taxes; (c) $124,900,000 
from alcoholic beverage taxes; (d) 
$34.5 million in tobacco taxes; (e) 
$6.7 million from stamp taxes; (f) 
$141.4 million from manufacturers’ 
excise taxes, and (g) $62.4 million 
from the miscellaneous taxes. New 
York City cigarette smokers are the 
only group that gets a “break’—the 
New York City tax of one cent per 
package ended on July 1, the same 
date that the extra levy of one-half 
cent by the government commences 
—hbut the retailers have not yet re- 
duced their present prices propor- 
tionately. 


HERE’S WHERE THE EXCISE TAXES FALL 


Commodity Old Rate New Rate Commodity Old Rate New Rate 
Automobiles, etc.: 10 per cent 11 per cent 
Automobiles, sale price.............- 3 per cent 3% per cent 1 cent 1% cent 
Auto parts, sale price............... 2 per cent 2% per cent (a) Insurance policies ............... 3 cents 4 cents 
Auto accessories, sale price.......... 2 per cent 2% per cent Lubricating oils, gallon............. 4 cents 4% cents 
2™ cents 2% cents Matches, per thousand............... 5 cents 5% cents 
4 cents 4% cents Steams Si; $5 $1.10; $3.30; $5.50 
Truck chassis, sale price............ 2 per cent 3 per cent Meo a a re 10 cents 11 cents 
Beer and Alcoholic Drinks: Radios, sale price................. :-. 5 per cent 5% per cent 
$5 $6 Refrigerators (mechanical), sale price 5 per cent 5% per cent 
Brandy, 100 proof gallon........... $2 $2.75 Safe deposit box rent......... edasees 10 per cent 11 per cent 
Distilled spirits, 100 proof gallon.... $2.25 $3 Theatre and other admission tickets. 10 per cent on 10 per cent on 
Sparkling wines, gallon ............. 14% & 2% cents 1% & 3 cents over 40-cent over 20-cent 
WIRED, 5 cents 6 cents Toi tickets tickets 
10 per cent 11 per cent 
Miscellaneous: Stocks and Bonds: 
10 per cent 11 per cent (b) Capital stock issues.............. 10 cents 11 cents 
Cigarettes, package of 20............ 6 cents 6% cents (c) Capital stock issues.............. 2 cents 3 cents 
Club dues, initiations, etc...........- 10 per cent 11 per cent (e) Capital stock transfers........... 4 cents 5 cents 
Electrical energy sales.............0: 3 per cent 3% per cent (f) Capital stock transfers........... 5 cents 6 cents 


(a)—Per dollar of premium charged. 
value shares; if actual value is below $100, tax is for each $20 real value. 
$20 a share. 
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(b)—For each $100 par value of shares, or each $100 real value where shares have no par value. 
(e)—For each $100 par value, or no par value stock if selling price is below 
(f)—For each $100 par value or no par value stock if selling price is above $20 a share. 


(c)—For no par 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


PRICES ARE AS 
Amer. Car & Foundry, pf. C+ 


Appreciation possibilities and pros- 
pects for dividend resumption make 
stock attractive, at current levels of 
about 40. If carloadings continue 
their recent favorable performance, 
freight car buying is likely to take a 
spurt. As a leading builder, “ACF” 
would of course be importantly bene- 
fited by such a development. At the 
moment, company is busy on a sub- 
stantial backlog of war orders and 
earnings prospects are bright. This 
suggests restoration of dividends on 
the 7 per cent ($100 par) non-cumu- 
lative preferred some time this year. 
Last payment on the stock was $2.50 
a share in April, 1938. 


American Cyanamid 

Long range commitments in shares 
are warranted for medium priced rep- 
resentation in the chemical industry; 
recent quotation on the N. Y. Curb, 
32 (ann. rate, 60 cents). This is one 
of the more moderately priced chemi- 
cal stocks that has recently been go- 
ing into portfolios, partly for replace- 
ment purposes. Although quoted at 
a rather liberal times-earnings basis, 
this is more or less characteristic of 
the stock. (Also FW, Apr. 3.) 


American Radiator C+ 

Despite large common stock capi- 
talization, retention of present posi- 
tions in shares is warranted; recent 
price, 6. Aided by demand for heat- 
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ing equipment, which normally at- 
tains a peak in the current quarter, 
September period operations are ex- 
pected to be the best for the year thus 
far. American Radiator has changed 
its accounting policy and eliminated 
foreign subsidiaries from consolida- 
ted reports. Since the year began, 
this has tended to cushion the adverse 
effects of war on company’s operat- 
ing statements. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 


Anaconda Wire & Cable C+ 

Retention of shares is warranted as 
a speculation for cyclical price ap- 
preciation; approx. price, 23 (paid 
25 cents so far this year). The 25- 
cent dividend payable this week is 
one indication of the progress scored 
by this company so far this year. 
Representing the first payment since 
December, 1937, this disbursement 
was more than covered by first quar- 
ter earnings alone. Heavy industry 
takes bulk of company’s output and 
operations are characteristically vola- 
tile. But currently, trends seem to be 
running in the right direction for this 
unit. (Also FW, Apr. 17.) 


Certain-teed C 

Recently quoted at 4, existing mod- 
erate holdings of shares may be re- 
tained, purely as a low priced specu- 
lation. Having extended its operat- 
ing gains in the June quarter, Cer- 
tain-teed is expected to report further 
progress in the current period. Thus 


YOU CAN TAKE 
IT WITH YOU 


far in 1940, business has been stimu- 
lated by increasing residential and 
industrial building activity plus the 
addition of new lines. As a result, 
company has had to step up opera- 
tions and plants are presently work- 
ing at or near capacity. 


General Baking C+ 

Although speculative, retention of 
shares is warranted for the time be- 
ing as a better-than-average equity in 
the baking group; recent price, 6 
(paid 30 cents so far this year). In- 
dications are that General Baking 
will be the only major bread manu- 
facturer to increase first half earnings 
over like 1939 results. Following the 
sharp increase in March quarter net 
(7 cents a share, versus 3 cents), 
profit margins were apparently main- 
tained by price rises—which helped 
to offset higher costs. In the first 
six months a year ago, company 
earned 27 cents a share. 


General Printing Ink C+ 

Present positions in shares, now 
around 7, may be maintained in 
speculative lists (paid 20 cents so far 
this year). After experiencing a lag 
in the first quarter, earnings of this 
company are believed to have im- 
proved substantially in the June 


‘period. This has led to some esti- 


mates that first half net will equal— 
and possibly exceed—the 43 cents a 
share shown in the like period a year 


RCA has led the way again—and soon it 
may become impossible to distinguish the 
radio addict from the candid camera fan. 


The company’s Personal Radio, which takes no more space than an aver- 
age book and is smaller than many cameras or binoculars, is the inno- 
cent cause of it all. This novel unit weighs only 414 pounds and is priced 
at $20 in New York and vicinity, complete with batteries. Incorporating 
many recent developments of the RCA-Victor staff, Personal Radio is new 
all through and is capable of volume sufficient to fill an ordinary room. 
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ago. General Printing Ink is one of 
the leading factors in the printers’ 
supply trade and has a better-than- 
average operating record. 


Greyhound B 

At prevailing prices, around 11, 
stock may be retained as a specula- 
tion on continued growth (indicated 
ann. rate, $1). While business may 
feel the effects of lower railroad fares 
in the East, it is still too early to be 
categorical in this respect. Traffic 
trends in the current quarter—the 
volume period—will give the best in- 
dication of what is in store. Mean- 
time, bulk of 350 new coaches or- 
dered late last year is being deliv- 
ered and these should result in re- 


duced operating expenses. (Also 
FW, May 8.) 
Industrial Rayon C+ 


Present positions in shares may be 
maintained, purely as a speculation 
on continued growth of the rayon in- 
dustry; recent price, 22 (paid $1 so 
far this year). Recent weeks have 
brought a slight drop in demand but 
stocks of rayon in producers’ hands 
are still low, thus pointing to con- 
tinued high operations. Industrial 
Rayon has been utilizing full plant 
capacity since last August and, in 
common with other manufacturers, 
is likely to run at top speed through- 
out the present quarter. 


Kroger Grocery Bop 

Shares (recently quoted at 29) 
rank with the more attractive units 
in the food’ merchandising group 
(paid 90 cents so far this year). Cer- 
tain food products have recently ex- 
perienced rising wholesale prices 


without adequate reflection in retail 
markets, thus making for narrower 
profit margins. As things now stand, 
however, this is being offset by ex- 
panding volume and greater operat- 
ing efficiency. Therefore, the chances 
still favor an increase in 1940 in- 
come over the $3.02 a share reported 
last year. (Also FW, June 12.) 


Link-Belt B+ 
Cyclical potentialities warrant re- 
tention of shares in diversified lists; 
approx. price, 31 (paid 50 cents so 
far this year). Having recently com- 
pleted an addition to one of its two 
Indianapolis plants, company may 
realize some appreciable administra- 
tive and manufacturing economies. 
In any event, capital outlays should 
be lower this year than they were in 
1939. Presently, volume is continu- 
ing to run ahead of year-ago levels. 


Skelly Oil C+ 

Longer term speculative possibili- 
ties warrant retention of shares, re- 
cently quoted at 13 (paid 25 cents 
so far this year). While sales have 
remained at high levels, second quar- 
ter net is understood to have de- 
clined as compared with the opening 
three months. This largely reflects 
lower prices for refined products 
during the latter part of the June 
period. Estimates place first half re- 
sults at around $1.20 a share, com- 


pared with 56 cents. (Also FW, 
Feb. 14.) 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Cc 


Although near term prospects are 
not outstanding, longer range con- 
siderations justify retention of shares 
in speculative lists; approx. price, 


18. In connection with change of 
fiscal year to the twelve months end- 
ing March 31, instead of December 
31, company recently issued its first 
quarterly statement. This showed 57 
cents a share for the March period 
before Federal income taxes. Near- 
est comparative would be the six 
months to June 30, 1939, when one- 
cent a share was earned. 


Wilson, pfd. C+ 
Commitments in shares are justi- 
fied as a speculation on eventual dis- 
charge of dividend arrears; recent 
price, 56 (paid and declared so far 
this year, $4.50). Wilson has de- 
clared another quarterly payment of 
$1.50 on this issue, thus holding per 
share accumulations to the $7.50 
mark. Earnings are understood to be 
running at the best rate in several 
years and prospects are favored by 
the possibility of substantial export 
demand. (Also FW, Apr. 24.) 


Zenith Radio C+ 

Current moderate holdings of 
shares may be retained as a long 
range speculation in the radio and 
television fields. Approx. price, 11 
(paid $1 so far this year). Sales of 
this company’s new models, which 
include a line of frequency modula- 
tion (noise-free) receivers, are 
understood to be running at high 
levels. Prices, moreover, have been 
set to provide a better profit margin. 
For the fiscal year ended April 30, 
last, Zenith had record dollar and 
unit volume. Because of the heavy 
proportion of smaller sets sold, how- 
ever, net declined to $1.50 a share, 
contrasted with $2.18 in the preced- 
ing fiscal twelvemonth. 
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A “LEADER” 


Less than a_ year 
EMERGES 


ago—even as late 
as six months ago— 
Wendell L. Willkie lent no serious 
ear to the then mild suggestions that 
in him there was real Presidential 
timber. Personally, I doubt very 
much whether any such thought or 
aspiration entered his mind. He was 
more concerned with the all-absorb- 
ing thought of whither compassless 
America was drifting than by any 
other consideration. Agitated by this 
fear, as have been countless other 
Americans who placed the nation’s 
destiny above private or selfish 
thoughts, Willkie began publicly to 
express his views in addresses and in 
articles which from the very start 
began to attract widespread attention. 

The logic of his views, the fearless- 
ness of his utterances and the incisive 
analyses of our vital foreign and 
domestic problems not only filtered 
into the public’s mind, but over- 
whelmed it with the conviction that 
in Willkie a real leader had emerged 
to rescue the country from its bog of 
indecision and restore it once more to 
the main channel of sound reasoning. 

Willkie was not the choice of the 
politicians; he was a newcomer, in- 
’ experienced, a converted Republican, 
and aside from some straggling com- 
plimentary votes was not accorded a 
ghost of a chance of capturing the 
nomination. The convention was un- 
prepared for the swelling demand 
from all parts of the country de- 
manding Willkie for their standard 
bearer until this blitzkrieg from the 
insistent voice of the people compelled 
the delegates to accede to it. 

It was the people who nominated 
him. No political machine of a big 
boss had any part in it. Not since 
William Jennings Bryan with his 
silver tongue back in 1896 stampeded 
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the convention, has anything like it 
been seen, where a man without any 
preparation quickly broke down all 
opposition. One could almost say 
that politically, he was without benefit 
of clergy. 

What was it that produced this 
miracle to which so many political 
commentators point? That is not 
difficult to answer. In grave crises 
there is a man of the hour whom 
somehow or other destiny has a habit 
of bringing to the attention of the 
people, and it is their resurgence to 
his appeal to their processes of sound 
reasoning that calls him to leadership. 

He has the confidence of the people 
that, if elected President, they will 
have a courageous leader who will 
give them a democratic government 
free from petty politics, a government 
where the initiative of man would 
again be fully recognized, and private 
enterprise would be permitted with- 
out malice or hate to participate fully 
in securing the solvency and protec- 
tion of the nation. 

We have passed the period where 
such labels as Democrat or Repub- 
lican carry any significance. In the 
present crisis they are only symbols. 
What the people want and demand is 
a stout hearted, clear thinking, level 
headed American. In Willkie they 
have found all these qualifications, for 
long before the convention was held 
he made his ideas crystal clear in his 
spoken utterances and written views. 

And when he was finally chosen, 
in a few words he reaffirmed the 
underlying thought held by a great 
majority of Americans as to the 
country’s needs: national unity, de- 
fense, and the return of men to work. 
The public can feel quite certain that 
if this is to be the philosophy of the 
electorate, no better selection to bring 
it about could be made than Willkie. 


GOLD CANNOT 
LOSE ITS HOLD 


From the time of 
the Pharoahs, even 
antedating their 
dynasty, gold was considered one of 
the most desirable precious metals 
man could possess. This belief has 
undergone no_ significant change 
throughout the succeeding centuries. 
Gold has been looked upon as the 
most satisfactory medium of exchange 
and in trade enjoys an international 
confidence. 

That faith cannot quickly be rooted 
out of the heart of mankind, however 
devious the ways of rulers of coun- 
tries lacking gold for backing of their 
currency may take to displace it. The 
Germans hint that so far as they are 
concerned, gold will be replaced by a 
currency predicated on production by 
labor. 

If that could have been possible 
then there never would have been any 
occasion for the devastating inflation 
which in the post-war years over- 
whelmed the mark, or which brought 
the bloody French revolution to a 
close when the assignats lost all sem- 
blance of value. 

The German threat to exile gold 
should not be taken seriously. It 
smacks of the usual subtle propaganda 
by which Hitler tries to accentuate 
the fears of the democracies, but he 
reveals how he himself doubts the 
validity of this proposal when his 
economists admit the yellow metal 
cannot be entirely abandoned in bal- 
ancing international dealings in for- 
eign trade. 

He may succeed for awhile in fool- 
ing his own people regarding the 
value of unstabilized marks, but that 
fallacy will quickly come to roost on 
their doorstep when they begin to 
trade with other people or when they 
start to travel in other countries out- 
side of the Hitler-dominated empire. 
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Rail securities are in a well protected posi- 
tion in relation to excess profits taxes; en- 
actment of a drastic tax law would provide 
a new incentive for speculative purchases 


of secondary railroad liens. 


he message of the President to 

Congress recommending the 
enactment of “a steeply graduated 
excess profits tax” suggests strong- 
ly that definite action will be taken 
in the near future. In the conference 
deliberations on the Revenue Act of 
1940, recently enacted, it was decided 
to eliminate the excess profits amend- 
ments for the time being, but it was 
clearly indicated that the action was 
merely a short postponement, and 
that the sentiment of Congress was 
in favor of an excess profits measure 
to be adopted after further study. It 
is now evident that the matter is to 
be expedited and that excess profits 
taxes will almost certainly be applied 
to 1940 earnings. 


TAX EFFECTS 


There are two bases for the cal- 
culation of excess profits taxes which 
have been used in this country in the 
past (and by the belligerents since 
the beginning of the present war) : 
average earnings over a period of 
several years prior to the imposition 
of the tax, and the rate of return 
earned on “invested capital.” Either 
of these bases, or a combination of 
the two, may be established. It will 
be impossible to estimate the effects 
on the earnings of most corporations 
until a law is prepared and the de- 
tails agreed upon by Congress. But 
it is evident that few railroad com- 
panies will be affected to any great 
extent and that—whatever the basis 
of calculation of the tax—the rail- 
road industry as a whole will pay 
comparatively little in relation to the 
levies which will have to be met by 
the average listed industrial corpora- 
tion. 

In the event that the average earn- 
ings for the past four years are estab- 
lished as the base, a few of the more 
prosperous roads (notably coal, ore 
and steel carriers which are enjoy- 
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Seven promis- 
ing speculative 
rail bonds are 
here selected 


ing large increases in traffic in 1940) 
would probably be subject to excess 
profits taxes. But if the base is the 
rate of return on invested capital, 
even the most profitable roads would 
be in the lower brackets of a gradu- 
ated tax. Under the LaFollette 
amendment to the 1940 Revenue Act, 
which was approved by the Senate, 
all corporations would be allowed an 
exemption of $3,000 in computing ex- 
cess profits taxes and also a credit of 
8 per cent on invested capital. In 
1939, only about a half-dozen im- 
portant railroads earned more than 
6 per cent on book value and the 
highest rate of return among large 
roads was about 7.7 per cent. Con- 
sequently, the status of strongly situ- 
ated income producing equities such 
as Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western and Union Pacific is not 
likely to be materially affected by 
new tax measures. 

In a much more speculative cate- 
gory, the bonds of a number of rail- 
roads in a less impressive financial 
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and earnings position merit attention. 
The 1939 net operating income of 
the following roads ranged from less 
than 2 per cent to slightly more than 
4 per cent on the book value of rail- 
road property investment: New York 
Central, Nickel Plate, Northern 
Pacific, Pere Marquette, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, Southern Pacific 
and Southern Railway. Although all 
of these roads are expected to show 
at least a moderate improvement in 
earnings in 1940, it appears very un- 
likely that any of them would be sub- 
ject to the payment of any significant 
excess profits tax on the current 
year’s profits unless the law should 
prove to be much more drastic in re- 
spect to exemptions than any of the 
measures which have received serious 
consideration up to the present time. 


LARGE DISCOUNTS 


Bonds of these companies are sell- 
ing at large discounts. They should. 
not, of course, be considered mere-- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Bond: 


N. Y. Central ref. & imp. 4%s, 2013.. 
N.Y., Chic. & St. L. ref. 4%s, 1978.. 
North. Pacific ref. & imp. 6s, 2047.. 
Pere Marquette first 5s, 1956....... 
Pitts. & West Va. first 4%s, 1960... 
South. Pacific 4%4s, 1981........... 
South. Ry. dev. & gen. 4s, 1956.... 


*Estimated. 


SPECULATIVE RAIL BONDS WITH HIGH YIELDS 


—Fixed Charges— —1937-1940— 
Times Earned Price Range Recent: 


1939 *1940 High Low Price 
1.09 1.25 961% 38 49 
1.48 1.55 95% 26% 52 
1.01 1.10 112 45 56 
1.10 1.30 106 51% 64 
1.53 1.70 97% 32 47 
1.20 1.30 97% 30 38 
1.39 1.50 85% 2334 52 
13 
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UNION CARBIDE— 
OUTSTANDING “GROWTH” STOCK 


Depression-encouraged search for new products 
helped company to exceed 1929 earnings twice in 
recent years. New high record in prospect for 1940. 


ormed as a holding company in 

1917, during the darkest period 
of the World War, Union Carbide & 
Carbon had a strong background in 
its constituent members, the oldest 
of which dates back to 1876. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, the 
new combine of four leading makers 
of carbon products and calcium car- 
bide gave but scant information to 
its stockholders regarding the status 
of its affairs—but it started imme- 
diately to pay dividends, which was 
considered more important. 

Not until 1921 was the first de- 
tailed financial statement published. 
It showed a property account of $99 
million, with $9 million as a reserve 
for depreciation, and total assets were 
given at $212 million. The years that 
followed witnessed a gradual and 
steady growth in the value of the 
physical properties of the company, 
whose management cautiously avoid- 
ed the expansion fever of the late 
twenties and therefore was able to 
continue this course uninterruptedly 
even during the depression of the 
early ‘thirties. 

At the end of 1939 land, buildings, 
machinery and equipment were car- 
ried in the company’s books at $275 
million after a $93 million reserve 
for depreciation. Before allowing de- 
preciation, assets had reached the im- 
posing total of $430 million as com- 
pared with $212 million in 1921, or 
a steady gain of 105 per cent. 


UNIQUE RECORD 


During all the years since its in- 
corporation in 1917 the company’s 
operations have never been in the 
red. For the 19 years since 1921, for 
which detailed data are available, 
the company reported a total net 
income of $446 million—or an aver- 
age of $23.4 million per year. Out of 
this, $309.7 million was paid in divi- 
dends, or an average of $16.3 million 
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a year. Thus, approximately 70 per 
cent of net income was paid out to 
stockholders and a total of $135.9 
million ploughed back into the busi- 
ness during the last 19 years. 

Earnings have generally fluctuated 
with the course of general industrial 
activity, inasmuch as the company is 
chiefly a manufacturer of producers’ 
goods. From net income of $11.7 
million in 1922, improvement was 
steady up to 1929 when profits 
amounted to $35.4 million (or $3.94 
a share on the stock that had been 
split 3-for-1 that year), an advance 
of 202 per cent. But the following 
depression took its toll; net dropped 
even below the 1922 figure and was 
only $8.8 million (99 cents a share) 
in 1932, a decline of 75 per cent 
from 1929. 

Five years later a new earnings 
peak in the company’s listing was at- 
tained with net profit of $42.8 mil- 
lion ($4.81 a share). With the 1938 
business recession, net that year 
came to only $25.2 million ($2.77 a 
share). But 1939 was again, though 
only slightly, above the 1929 figure 
with a total of $35.8 million, equiva- 
lent to $3.86 a share. j 

With the exception of the three- 
to-one split in 1929 (involving also 
rights to buy new stock), practically 
all stock increases have been made in 
connection with new acquisitions of 
property in pursuance of the com- 
pany’s expansion program. Capital 
stock outstanding in 1922 amounted 
to 2,659,753 shares and at the end 
of last year totalled 9,277,788 shares, 
on which dividends of $1.90 a share 
were paid in 1939 against $2.40 in 
1938. Recently the quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, in force 
since early 1939, was raised to 60 
cents. There is no preferred stock 
outstanding and the company’s total 
funded debt at the end of last year 
was represented by $40 million 3 per 


cent debentures which were sold pri- 
vately in 1938. 

The relative stability and_ steadi- 
ness in the success of Union Carbide 
& Carbon is to a large extent the re- 
sult of its liberal appropriations made 
each year for research and labora- 
tory work irrespective of the pre- 
vailing levels of industrial activity. 
Sales of new products introduced 
since the formation of the company in 
1917 accounted for 38 per cent of 
the total in 1929, and by last year 
this figure had increased to 60 per 
cent. This research work together 
with a progressive organization that 
follows enlightened policies in its re- 
lations with its employees, has cre- 
ated operating and working condi- 
tions assuring steady success. 


FOUR DIVISIONS 


Another important factor in the 
company’s growth is the nature of its 
different products, which are used by 
practically every industry in this 
country. The complete list reads like 
a catalogue of chemical and affiliated 


products. Summarized into four 
groups they are: (1) alloys and 
metals; (2) calcium carbide and 


gases; (3) electrodes, carbons and 
batteries ; (4) synthetic organic chem- 
icals. 
The alloys division uses chromium, 
manganese, silicon, vanadium, colum- 
bium and tungsten (partly mined in 
the company’s own mines) to impart 
special properties to steel such as 
hardness, or resistance to oxidation 
and corrosion. An important product 
in this group is steel for high speed 
metal cutting tools. 
Products in the second group are 
used chiefly for the welding and cut- 
ting of metals. They include gases and 
apparatus used in the oxy-acetylene 
process familiar to practically every 
manufacturing industry. In addition 
the company produces such gases as 
argon, helium, krypton, neon and 
xenon, most of which are used in 
manufacturing luminous tube signs. 
To the third group belong all prod- 
ucts having carbon as a base or es- 
sential part, such as carbon elec- 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Stock market has again relapsed into inactivity, with minor 
price changes; immediate influences are conflicting, with 
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none able to take the ascendancy. On the whole, business 


in current half year should be good. 


ALTHOUGH THE market effect of the Willkie 
nomination was short-lived, the fact remains that 
that was a development that may have fundamental 
and far-reaching effects on the economy of the 
country, and in very favorable manner. Beyond 
the very obvious improvement in general business 
psychology that would be expected to result from 
Mr. Willkie's election, there is this consideration: 
The sporadic "recoveries" that the country has ex- 
perienced a number of times during the past seven 
years have not had the support of any appreciable 
flow of private funds into the new capital markets, 
and largely for that reason alone their duration was 
relatively brief. The removal of onerous restric- 
tions (not the elimination of necessary regulations) 
on the sales of new issues together with the restora- 
tion of business confidence and initiative would be 
a combination that would go further than almost 
any other one thing in placing the country's business 
activity on a permanently higher base, with cyclical 
changes greatly diminished as compared with the 
swings of recent years. 


SEVERAL ORGANIZATIONS having apparently 
perfected methods of determining nationwide pub- 
lic opinion on important matters, it may be that if 
the country is destined for the election of a more 
conservative administration in November, the in- 
fluence thereof will begin to make itself evident 
several months in advance of the actual event. 


DESPITE THE FACT that President Roosevelt this 
week has asked that Congress enact an excess 
profits tax law, the general tax situation does not 
appear to have been changed thereby. Some such 
levy has been clearly in prospect for a number of 
weeks, and inasmuch as the rank and file in Congress 
seems determined to remain in session it is not 
likely that hurried action will be taken in so im- 
portant a matter. As to the effect of such taxes 
on individual companies, further details must 
emerge before any sort of prediction can be made. 
This much can be said: If the new taxes are to be 


related to capital investment (a method not favored 
by enlightened tax experts), their effect marketwise 
will be highly selective, bearing heavily on some 
companies and touching others but comparatively 
lightly. (Among the favored groups, under that 
method, would probably be the railroads, utilities 
and steels, to name the most prominent.) 


THE RISE IN general business activity has con- 
tinued, although recently the pace of improvement 
has been slower, and it may develop that we are ap- 
proaching the upper limit of the immediate move- 
ment. Early termination of hostilities by the British 
could not help having a temporarily adverse effect, 
as a result of cancellation of the immense orders 
that that country has placed (and taken over from 
the French) in this country. But in any event, the 
present probabilities are that. aggregate third 
quarter activity (and corporate earnings) will be ma- 
terially better than that for the same three months 
of 1939. For the July-September period of last 
year, the Federal Reserve Board's index of activity 
averaged about 101, as against somewhere between 
115 and 120 at the present time, and a decline to 
such depths as would produce a similar average for 
the current quarter is not in prospect: Looking 
further ahead, and regardless of events in Europe, a 
record fourth quarter of 1940 seems assured for 
American industry. 


AS STATED ABOVE, withdrawal of Great Britain 
from the war would have its temporary effect on 
business, and perhaps on the stock market as well. 
But from a longer term viewpoint peace in Europe 
would be a bullish factor of paramount importance. 
(It may be that recent strength in the London 
market has been anticipating some sort of nego- 
tiated peace.) For the investor, although the sev- 
eral weeks ahead are shrouded in uncertainty, the 
potentialities of the general situation continue to be 
such as to warrant full retention of holdings of sound 
stocks which are affording him a good return.— 
Written July 3; Richard J. Anderson. 
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A WILLKIE UTILITY MARKET? Recent trad- 
ing sessions saw the utility stock group among the 
best acting issues on the Exchange, concomitant 
with the rise in Mr. Willkie's popularity to a point 
where he was chosen for the Republican nomina- 


tion. Business and market observers both feel that 
a Republican victory in November would immeas- 
urably improve the longer term outlook for industry 
and, marketwise, the utility securities should be 
among the greatest beneficiaries. However, this 
does not mean that the new incumbent would per- 
mit anything approaching the period of unbridled 
utility policies followed by a number of companies 
in the 1920s. On the contrary, he has on numerous 
times stated his belief in the necessity of Federal 
regulation of the power industry. But of course 
there is considerable difference between regulation 
and persecution, and Mr. Willkie's election would 
doubtless mean the end of the latter. This in itself 
would greatly improve investor sentiment toward 
utility issues. And relieved of the threat of what 
has several times approached government confis- 
cation, the industry could go ahead with sound 
plans for the future—to the benefit of earnings, 
perhaps under even lower rates than those now pre- 
vailing in many sections of the country. But a 
repetition of the pre-1929 utility markets is hardly 
in prospect. 


RAIL EARNINGS RISING: Railway freight traf- 
fic is holding well above 1939 levels, and has re- 
cently been rising in better than seasonal fashion. 
Earningswise, the railroads are making the most of 
this improvement. For the first five months of the 
year the country's Class | roads reported aggre- 
gate gross revenues up $136 million, or 10!/> per 
cent; more than a third of that increase was car- 
ried through to net railway operating income, in- 
creasing the latter by $52 million or 49 per cent. 
For the month of May alone, the showing was even 
more impressive. Gross rose $32 million (12 per 
cent), of which nearly half was carried through to 
net—and this figure rose by 73 per cent. On the 
basis of the performance so far, net in excess of the 
$165 million for 1936 (the best year since 1930) 
seems well within reach for 1940. Although the 
roads as a whole seem adequately equipped to 
-handle even the greater volume of traffic in pros- 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


pect for later in the year, improving earnings and 
a desire to render the utmost in efficiency in con- 
nection with the country's defense program may 
well bring another wave of equipment purchasing 
before the year is out, furnishing additional busi- 
ness to the car and locomotive manufacturers. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IMPROVES: 
Residential building activity has been giving a very 
good account of itself, and for May (the latest 
month for which full figures are available) total 
contracts awarded for home-building established 
the highest level for any month since 1929. But 
heavy construction of the industrial and public works 
type has consistently lagged behind year-ago levels, 
the principal reason being the tapering off of the 
construction aspect of the Government's pump prim- 
ing program. Thus, for the first quarter of this year 
engineering contract awards’ were nearly 20 per 
cent under the figures for the same period of 1939. 
Subsequent months also showed declines, but con- 
siderable encouragement is contained in the re- 
ports covering the first three weeks of June, with a 
year-to-year gain of 16 per cent. Some of this 
improvement can already be traced to the con- 
struction of facilities to permit companies to speed 
up output in connection with the defense program. 
Considerable additional expansion of this sort will 
be needed in coming months. In fact, some esti- 
mates place needed plant expansion for this pur- 
pose at several billion dollars. Whatever the total 
will turn out to be, it will prove an important factor 
in stimulating construction activity. 


AUTO OUTPUT OFF: After maintaining produc- 
tion for a month or more beyond the time when 
the automobile industry was expected to begin to 
curtail output preparatory to changing over to the 
1941 models, manufacturing activity in this field 
has started its decline. In the June 15 week 93,635 
units were turned out—the approximate level at 
which production had been running. In the follow- 
ing week the total dipped to 90,060 units and for 
the June 29 period dropped further, to 87,550. 
Furthermore, two companies have virtually com- 
pleted their 1940 runs and have closed down their 
plants, at least temporarily. A rapid extension of 
the decline in the weekly production totals now is to 
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be expected, and will constitute no cause for alarm. 
As for second quarter earnings, sales reports sug- 
gest that these will be excellent. Demand has held 
well above 1939 levels in every month this year, 
and preliminary figures for June indicate a better 
than seasonal performance for that month as well. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR MARKETS: Every four 
years the question usually arises: How will the presi- 
dential election affect business and the stock mar- 
ket? Tradition has it, of course, that election years 
are periods of uncertainty—or at best, hesitancy— 
because of the possibility that a new occupant of 
the White House may revise the rules under which 
business had been operating: tariffs, taxes, etc. 
This year, the situation is obviously complicated by 
the existence of a major war in Europe. Further- 
more, this promises to be no ordinary election, so 
far as the possible ultimate results are concerned. 
Nevertheless, a certain amount of interest is at- 
tached to the record. Here it is: Starting with 
1880, general business ended up the 12-month 
period on a level higher than that on which it 
started out in 8 of the I5 election years. Stock 
prices showed a net gain for the year 9 times, as 
against six instances of decline. Expressed in plus 
and minus signs, the performance has been as fol- 
lows: 


Year Business Stocks Year Business Stocks 
-- 


FARM INCOME UP: The German invasion of 
the Low Countries in May was accompanied by 
sharp declines in prices for a long list of farm prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless, farm income from marketings 
for that month was somewhat above the total for 
April, $598 million vs. $562 million. And as com- 
pared with May of last year, marketings showed a 
13 per cent gain. Total income, including subsi- 


dies, is not showing up quite as well, inasmuch as 
the Government's benefit payments in May came 
to only $28 million ($29 million in April) as against 
$80 million a year earlier. For the first five months, 
total cash income is up 10 per cent from a year 
ago. On the basis of present available evidence, 
there is every indication that the farmer this year 
will be just as good a customer for industry as he 
was in 1939. The fact that there has been no 
significant curtailment of farm purchasing is shown 
by the sales totals reported by the mail order com- 
panies so far this year. 


ARMS ORDERS BEGIN FLOW: The impor- 
tance of the rearmament program can be realized 
when just one phase of it is compared with the 
annual pump priming schemes of recent years. 
This week, under the "speed-up" of the previously 
authorized $2 billion defense plan, the following 
orders were placed: Bethlehem Steel, 12 ships to 
cost a total of $193.5 million; Federal Shipbuilding 
& Drydock (U. S. Steel), 10 ships, $70.5 million; 
New York Shipbuilding, four, $70.2 million; Bath 
Iron Works, six, $40.8 million; Electric Boat, 13 sub- 
marines, $36.3 million. Those orders alone total 
over $400 million, and for most craft armament, 
armor and equipment is to be ordered later. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Carloadings—Showing strong uptrend. 
Auto Sales—Score sharp recovery in June. 
Manufacturers’ Orders—Now showing upturn. 
NEUTRAL: 
N. Y. Banks—Experience continued low loan activ- 
ity in second quarter, but earnings generally main- 
tained. 
Capital Markets—Promise to revive on success of 
recent underwritings; SEC registrations rise. 
NEGATIVE: 


Rumania—-Suffers Russian coup, stirs Balkan crisis. 
Excess Profits—Slated for steeply-graduated tax. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. , 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 93 5.37% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 92 5.43 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s,'70.. 87 5.17 102!/2 


West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 81 4.93 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Allis-Chalmers conv deb. 4s, '52.. 109 3.67%, 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 84 4.76 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4/s, '52 95 4.74 102!/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 109 3.22 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 108 2.77 102!/, 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 80 6.25 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. 
Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 85 7.05%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 89 4.49 107!/, 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
(exn-werrents) ............... 35 6.42 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 84 5.35 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 55 6.35% 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 73 5.47 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 95 7.36 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2% cum. 80 6.87 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 
Adams-Millis ........... 19 $1.00 5.3% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 54 3.25 6.0 3.32 3.03 
25 1.85 7.4 z3.35 723.42 
Borden Company ....... 19 §=©1.40 7.3 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 80 5.00 6.2 a Se 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 37. 2.50 6.7 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 50 3.00 6.0 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 41 2.50 6.1 x3.38 3.34 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than the selections of the "Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
24 $1.20 5.0% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 27 2.00 7.4 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe ......... 27. 2.00 7.4 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 20 2.00 10.0 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 41 3.00 7.3 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, "B".. 37 2.30 6.2 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R....... 79 600 7.6 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 


z—12 months ended January 3!, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 
Divi- Annual 


STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers ........... & $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 37 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 23 ....  *D6.15  xD3.40 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 33 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 25 cat DO0.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 74 1.50 DO0.70 5.75 
27 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 28 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 9 DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines 6 0.30 {0.20 {0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 22 ate 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 13 0.50 2D0.29 21.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Sree 
Kennecott Copper ....... 25 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 18 D3.26 DO0.64 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 24 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 13 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 39 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 7 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 18 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 36 2.25 $2.80 c2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 20 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.47'/2 0.62 0.5! 
Thompson Products ...... 32 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 42 2.50 0.59 3.02 


+—Before depletion. {—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30, 
1939 and 1940. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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IT TOOK VERY little to predict that the stock market 
would give an enthusiastic response to the unexpected 
nomination of Wendell L. Willkie as Republican can- 
didate for President. But it was perhaps surprising that 
the demonstration was so shortlived. Share prices quick- 
ly moved about 3 points higher on the average in a 1.2 
million share day. Profit taking, however, cut more 
than half of this gain before the session ended. And 
by the beginning of last week, stocks had returned to 
the levels prevailing just prior to Mr. Willkie’s nom- 
ination. This was accomplished with trading at the low- 
est volume in about twelve months. 


REFERRING to the market’s burst of strength follow- 
ing the Republican selection, one of the largest statistical 
organizations calls it “‘nine-tenths psychological and one- 
tenth fundamental.” However, it goes on to say that 
“there is a significance within the one-tenth far beyond 
any bullish demonstration already witnessed.” This is 
in partial accord, at least, with the egotistical British 
investment counsellor, who feels that the market should 
enjoy a boomlet until the date of the Democratic con- 
vention (July 15). His bullishness ends there, how- 
ever—which goes back to the belief that, primarily, “Wall 
Street still remains a Hitler market.” 


UNDERWRITING men have more than one reason to 
show optimism at the present time. Bond market prices 
have been firm, for one thing. But what is probably more 
important, the Jersey Central Power & Light offering 
last week was a marked success. The upshot of it all 
is that several large issues, which were recently put on 


Fintoto 


the shelf for an indefinite period, may soon see the light 
of day. Texas Corporation 234s is one of these; another 
is Iowa Southern Utilities Company 4s and 4%s. 


IN WASHINGTON, meanwhile, opinion is that the 
Securities Act will be amended this year so as to permit 
waiving by the SEC of the 20-day waiting period for 
putting out new securities. Latest reports are that New 
York bankers do not like the idea of lodging discretion- 
ary power on this matter with the Commission. They 
want a more thorough revision. Provided the change 
is looked upon as a temporary one, though, there will 
not be any attempt to block the amendment. 


AMONG the national defense taxes levied on a wide list 
of consumer goods last week was one of a half-cent on 
each package of cigarettes. In the face of it all, the 
tobacco stocks refused to get excited. For one thing, 
New York City eliminated its 1-cent levy at the same 
time, thus leaving smokers there in approximately the 
same position. As for the rest, cigarette companies have 
already raised prices to protect profit margins and cig- 
arette consumption is not expected to be affected ad- 
versely. 


ONE OF the really bright spots last week came from 
the automobile industry. During the latter part of June, 
auto sales recovered sharply from the decline experienced 
late in May. Moreover, the performance was decidedly 
better than seasonal. Thus, it looks as if the public is 
not going to let memories of the May stock slide tighten 
their purse strings —Written, July 3. 


Stock : Traded pen Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 203,300 
88,900 22% 24 +1% 
Packard Motor Car......... 88,800 3 3 + % 
76,200 51 50% —% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 56,000 534 6 +% 
General Motors ............ 51,100 421% 
Electric Power & Light..... 49,700 5% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 47,300 7% 7 —% 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 46,300 295% 30% + % 
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Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Am. Water Works.......... 44,400 8 9 + % 
WN. 40,100 11% 11% +¥% 
North American Co......... 39,700 18% 20% +2 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 37,600 73 74% +1% 
Engineers Public Service.... 35,500 8% 8% +% 
Internat’l. Paper & Power.. 31,600 12% 12% 3 
Republic Steel .............. 31,500 16% 16% +% 
General Electric ............ 31,100 31% # £31 —¥% 
Am. Power & Light........ 30,000 3% 
27,900 343% 32% —1% 


+ 
i 
Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 
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Metalaneous 


The new electrolytic polishing 
process, developed by the metallur- 
gists of American Rolling Mill and 
Rustless Iron, produces two finishes 
on stainless steel: (1) mirror and 
(2) silvery satin—it will soon be in- 
troduced in plumbing features. .. . 
A survey by the Aluminum Wares 
Association reports that the U. S. 
housewife will not have to turn in 
her aluminum pots and pans to aid 
defense—less than 6 per cent of the 
total aluminum consumed is utilized 
for cooking utensils. . . . Dead black 
electroplating on any metal surface 
is next from duPont—called “Moly- 
Black,” it is expected to find chief 
use on building hardware, electrical 
appliances and art objects because of 
its resistance to atmospheric corro- 
sion. 


Synthetics 


“Slenderizing” nylon, made by de- 
lustering ordinary nylon yarns, has 
been perfected in the duPont labora- 
. tories—the scientists’ latest promise 
is that waist lines will appear more 


By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


wispy and ankles’ more shapely 
when draped with this dull finished 
fabric. . . . Goodyear’s “Pliofilm” re- 
places wax paper as the wrappers 
used on the candy bars of Federal 
Foods—the new covering has been 
responsible for eliminating returns, 
even in tropical climates... . A skid- 
proof rug of new construction which 
makes it both durable and washable 
will be featured by Rayon Corpora- 
tion of America—a backing of sponge 
rubber is vulcanized on the rayon 
fabric that makes the rug. . . . Syn- 
thetic yarns woven with natural fibers 
provide the material for a new blanket 
to be introduced by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing—called the “Abbotsford,” 
it will retail at $5. . . . “Morton’s” 
salt is being packed in a new rubber- 
coated fiberboard carton—the salt 
with the slogan, “When It Rains It 
Pours,” will now have a real rub- 
berized raincoat. . . . Synthetic fur 
and rayon velvet ears and feet make 
up the new cuddly toy elephant that 
Stuffed Toy & Novelty Company will 
feature during the political campaign 
—appropriately, it has been nick- 
named “GOPpy.” 


tives (Customers’ Men). 


may use it most effectively. 


40 WALL STREET 


UR BROKERAGE CUSTOMERS 

WRITE THEIR OWN SERVICE 
SPECIFICATIONS ... Our customer service division is de- 
signed to meet two principal requirements. First, to give each cus- 
tomer ready access to all of the firm’s numerous services, and enable 
customers to secure that type of service best suited to individual 
needs. Second, to eliminate conditions which create potential con- 
flicts of interest between customers and our Registered Representa- 


Our partners and managers have been released, to a large extent, 
from routine duties, so that they may lend their expert knowledge 
or skilled assistance in explaining the financial mechanism which 
constitutes our business, in order that any trader, large or small, 


MERRILL LYNCH, E.A.PIERCE & CASSATT 


Brokers of Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Branch Offices in 37 Cities 


NEW YORK 


Christenings 


The new high speed auxiliary 
cruiser, designed by Gar Wood In- 
dustries, will be known as the “Spe- 
cial Overniter.” . . . An innovation 
in air-cushioned rubber heels is be- 
ing introduced under the tradename 
“Presto-Grips” by the Cupples Com- 
pany. . . . Pepsodent’s new “bub- 
bling” type mouthwash that is free 
from the medical taste has been 
christened “Maybreath” and featured 
in a “springtime green” color... . 
The new phone booth equipped buses 
of N. Y. Telephone, designed for 
portable service at fairs, sports events 
and the scenes of emergencies, have 
been dubbed “Telemobiles.” .. . An 
improved tank-car gasket, developed 
from a solvent-resisting rubber com- 
pound by Quaker Rubber, will be 
called “Koloil.” . . . Bravo Musical 
String Manufacturing will designate 
its new violin strings as “Velvet” be- 
cause the fingers slide easily over 
these strings without any feel of 
roughness. . . . The long established 
Pathescope Company of America has 
been renamed Mini-Film Lab, Inc. 
. . . Latest in advertising display 
boards will be the ‘‘Flexit,” as it can 
be made to assume a variety of differ- 
ent shapes. 


Odds & Ends 


Next in building insulation prod- 
ucts of Celotex is a “Rock Wool 
Blanket”—featured in single, double 
and triple thicknesses, the blankets 
are each faced with a moisture- 
proofed membrane. . . . A revolu- 
tionary new process by which en- 
gineering drawings are directly re- 
produced, photographically, on near- 
ly any surface (paper, cloth, wood 
or metal) has been developed by 
Glenn L. Martin Company—large 
savings in time for redrafting have 
thus speeded up routine engineering 
work, . . . Hudson Motor Car will 
be the first to employ the new type 
of high tension insulated spark-plugs 
perfected by Champion Spark Plug— 
these plugs are ridged with concen- 
tric “petticoats” which are reputed 
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to minimize the accumulation of 
grease and dirt, as well as shed 
moisture. An improved wall 
bracket for fire extinguishers has 
been developed by Pyrene Manufac- 
turing—while the extinguisher is 
firmly held to prevent accidental up- 
set, it can at the same time be re- 
moved quickly in case of emergency. 
_.. The research department of Dow 
Chemical reports the perfection of a 
new highway measuring device— 
called the “Rufometer,” it is designed 
to count the “b.p.m’s” (bumps per 
mile). . . . The antithesis of some- 
thing is to be found in the title se- 
lected for the coming feature of Co- 
lumbia Pictures which will star Joe 
E. Brown, the gentleman with the 
over-sized mouth—it will be called 
“So You Won't Talk.” 


Continued from page 2 


Not only does the 
manual cover individually 30 of the 
leading units in the chain store field, 
but several pages also are devoted to 
statistics and information pertinent to 


compendium. 


the industry in general. (Copies are 
available for public distribution.) 


With 42 years of active service in 
the Street to his credit, R. W. Press- 
prich, senior partner of the company 
bearing his name, has announced that 
he will retire in the near future. His 
association with the financial district 
goes back to 1898 when he joined the 
firm of Vermilye & Company—in 
1909 he founded R. W. Pressprich & 
Company, his own firm, which has 
continued in the investment banking 
field since that date. Mr. Pressprich 
will become a special partner, Clinton 
S. Lutkins succeeding him as the 
senior partner of the firm. In ad- 
dition, J. Herbert Case and H. Albert 
Ascher will retire as partners at the 
same time, leaving Mr. Lutkins, 
Samuel G. Adams and R. W. Press- 
prich, Jr., as the firm’s only general 
partners. 


News that the SEC is agreeable 
to a change in the New Securities Act 
which would eliminate the necessity 
of placing all issues in the 20-day 
sterilization period is distinctly en- 
couraging. The handicap which this 
clause places on underwriters is obvi- 
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HOW SAVED 


Pandora’s Life 


° If you have been one of the 
millions of visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair you, of course, know 
that Pandora is the name of the cute 
Panda playing such a star role at the 
Exposition. 


© Spectators who crowd around 
her cage these days little realize that 
if it hadn’t been for the quick action 
and resourcefulness of our air con- 
ditioning engineers they might 
never have seen this rare animal 
that was brought all the way from 
the Himalayan Mountains. 


* While recognizing that there 
was quite a bit of difference between 
the climate of Pandora’s home land 
and that of Flushing Meadows, those 
in charge hoped that she would be 
able to adjust herself to the change. 
But she just couldn’t. 


* What happened was that she 
refused to eat or perform; and it be- 
came quite evident that she would 
probably die unless something was 
done about the weather in a hurry. 


¢ With no time to lose, our air 
conditioning engineers were called 
in and asked to duplicate the cool, 
stimulating climate of Pandora’s 


native habitat. So well did they suc- 
ceed that immediately she started to 
perk up, and in no time was her 
playful self, keeping the crowd in 
uproars with her antics. 


This justone of the hundreds 

of air conditioning problems that 
have been put up to our engineers. 
Generally, when a person thinks of 
air conditioning he thinks of it in 
terms of making a home more com- 
fortable, or of seeking escape from 
summer heat in a restaurant, store 
or theater. 


° And yet beyond these now 
commonly accepted uses you’d be 
surprised to learn what a varied role 
our air conditioning is playing in 


industry. 


¢ Taking just a few examples at 
random, we are reminded of the 
way our equipment helped a phar- 
maceutical house to step up the 
manufacture of pills and tablets; of 
how we aided another laboratory to 
hasten the cooling of creams and 
salves for quicker packing. Or take 
rayon, for example—its manufac- 
ture would be almost impossible if 
it were not for the part air condi- 
tioning plays in the drying of the 
fibres. Air travel, too, is a lot safer 
because flying instruments are now 
calibrated more accurately in air 
conditioned rooms. 


° Naturally, to produce air con- 
ditioning for such a wide variety of 
applications requires engineering 
skill of the highest order, plus a 
range of equipment which extendsin 
our case from a small self contained 
home unit to a 100 ton compressor. 


° With such equipment now 
available, air conditioning is rapid- 
ly fulfilling its promise of becoming 
one of America’s leading industries. 
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ous, and the point has been made that 
most offerings of well known com- 
panies require no such lengthy period 
for adequate SEC scrutiny. Largely 
because of the impossibility of condi- 
tions that developed during the re- 
quired 20-day interregnum, the list 
of offerings now on the “indefinite” 
list has grown to include the follow- 
ing : 


Texas Corporation: $60 million 25- 
year debentures. 


Iowa Southern Utilities: $10 million 
Ist 4s. 


$2.6 million general 
bonds. 

Indianapolis P. & L.: $32 million 
334s. 

Narragansett Electric: 180,000 shares 
of preferred stock. 


Mid-States Shoe: 235,000 shares of 


common. 


Philco Corporation : 305,000 shares of 
common. 


Hygrade Sylvania: 83,000 shares of 
common. 

Timm Aircraft: 215,835 shares of 
common. 

Sutherland Paper: 43,050 shares of 
stock. 

General Instrument : 70,000 shares of 
preferred. 
30,000 shares of common. 

Hayes Industries: 30,597 shares of 
common. 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand: $3.7 mil- 
lion lst mortgage bonds. 


North American Finance: 316,877 
shares of common. 


mortgage 


Rewind in the listed markets was 
extremely dull last week, with 
price movements in domestic securi- 
ties generally narrow and little evi- 
dence of a significant trend. How- 
ever, there was some evidence of a 
better demand for public utilities, 
both high grade and secondary is- 
sues, and scattered improvement in 
miscellaneous industrial bonds. In 
the foreign list, Italian bonds were 
the feature, declining sharply on news 
of default on Italian Public Utility 
Credit 7s, 1952. 


NICKEL PLATE 6s 


Although the outstanding three- 
year 6 per cent notes of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (about 
$12.6 million par value) do not ma- 
ture until October 1, 1941, the com- 
pany has worked out a plan for meet- 
ing the maturity and is currently 
presenting it to the noteholders for 
their approval. There has been a sub- 
stantial improvement in the road’s fi- 
nancial position over the past year, 
laying the basis for an effort to antici- 
pate the maturity which, if success- 
ful, will obviate the difficulties which 
have attended the successive exten- 
sions of these notes. The last renew- 
al, in 1938, proved especially difficult, 
and was completed in circumstances 
which made it evident that a different 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


RESOURCES 


$3,049,781.66 
18,960,096.94 
19,162,244.39 

5,317,536.12 


Government Bonds... 
N. Y. State & City Bonds.. 


9,512,821.09 
Bonds and Mortgages....... 1,656,470.45 
Loans on Collateral Demand 

Bills Purchased ............ 1,117,175.57 
1,304,749.79 


$63,940,990.52 


‘Kings County Trust Company 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 


Statement at the close of business on June 29, 1940 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$500,000.00 
$6,000,000.00 
$575,000.00 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits .......... 575,191.37 
Due Depositors ............ 55,596,767.01 
Checks Certified ........... 9,282.24 
Unearned Discount ......... 3,949.28 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses 

and Contingencies ........ 1,165,511.58 
Official Checks Outstanding. 90,289.04 


$63,940,990.52 
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type of approach would be imperative 
for the 1941 maturity. 

The company is now offering to 
noteholders an opportunity to ex- 
change the 6s, 1941, for cash and new 
debentures, on a basis of 20 per cent 
cash and 80 per cent debenture 6s 
maturing June 1, 1950. The offer 
will remain open until December 31, 
1940, and possibly longer if the time 
limit should be extended. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, holder of $3.5 million 
of the notes, has approved the offer, 
and has also agreed to exchange its 
holdings 100 per cent for new deben- 
tures, foregoing the cash payment, if 
other holders of not less than $8 mil- 
lion par amount have accepted by De- 
cember 1. This appears to be a 
rather high ratio, but it is possible 
that it may be met, in view of the 
ample time available, the attraction 
of the partial cash payment, and the 
sinking fund provisions which should 
be of considerable aid to the market 
for the new debentures, if issued. In 
each year, beginning with 1942, the 
company agrees to retire a par value 
of the debentures equivalent to 25 per 
cent of net income, but in any event, 
not less than $400,000 par amount. 
The debentures may be acquired in 
the open market, on tenders or re- 
demption by lot. On the basis of 
1939 earnings, this sinking fund 
would amount to about $800,000. 


ITALIAN DEFAULT 


While the full implications of the 
non-payment of July 1 interest on 
Italian Public Utility Credit Institute 
7s were not clear, the default caused 
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To Security-holders of 


BROWN COMPANY 


| > memes of bonds and preferred stock of 

the Brown Company who have not as 
yet sent in their assents to the Plan of Reorgan- 
ization mailed to all known security-holders 
should do so at once. 


While over 32 per cent of outstanding bonds 
and approximately the same percentage of pre- 
ferred stock have assented to the Plan, it is 
necessary to obtain 663g per cent of outstanding 
bonds and 51 per cent of outstanding preferred 
stock to make the Plan effective. 


NEW MONEY DEPENDENT ON ASSENTS 
The required percentages of the assents are 


meeting capacity demand for the Company’s 
products with best earning results. 


SEND FOR PLAN 
Holders of bonds and preferred stock who have 
not received the Plan should write immediately 
for a copy of the Plan and forms of acceptance, 
either to the Brown Company, Portland, Maine 
or the following depositaries under the Plan: 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
Portland, Maine 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


urgently needed to make the new money avail- 
able for plant rehabilitation which would permit 


BROWN COMPANY Reorganization Managers 


C. M. Keys 
John R. McLane 


Serge Semenenko, Chairman Leonard A. Pierce 


Stanley Stanger 
V. C. Bruce Wetmore 


severe unsettlement in the entire 
Italian list, and some rather sharp 
price declines were recorded. The 
more optimistic interpretation of the 
announcement that funds were not 
available was to the effect that the 
default might be accidental or tem- 
porary. But as no further advices 
came from the coupon paying agent, 
the development was regarded as in- 
dicative of a highly uncertain future 
for other Italian obligations. It was 
also reported that Italian municipali- 
ties had failed to maintain sinking 
fund payments. It is possible that 
Italy will follow Germany’s lead by 
making full or partial payment on the 
direct government obligations, while 
allowing the municipals and other 
bonds to go into complete default, but 
the outlook for future interest pay- 
ments on all issues of the totalitarian 
nations is doubtful at best. 


N. Y. LEGAL LIST 


The publication of the list of bonds 
eligible for savings bank investment 
in New York State still arouses con- 
siderable interest, although it can no 
longer be regarded as a criterion of 
investment conservatism throughout, 
in view of the effect of the “mora- 
torium” law applying to railroad obli- 
gations. Under subdivision 7-a, the 
earnings tests for railroads were mod- 
ified to qualify the bonds of any rail- 
road which has earned its fixed 
charges at least once in each year for 
five of the last six fiscal years includ- 
ing the last year preceding invest- 
ment. Under this “moratorium” pro- 
vision, the obligations of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Southern Pacific have been reinstated 
and bonds of Chicago Union Station, 
Western Maryland, and Elgin, Joliet 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


fAmons the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. Dates given are not to be regarded as definite inas- 


much as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


te 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 
Scovill Manufacturing Company $10,000,000 s.f. deb., 1950 Morgan, Stanley | July 10 
Rochester Gas & Electric...... $15,000,000 gen. ser. ‘‘K,’’ 1970 i Boston; Smith peer 

arney 
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& Eastern added. These bonds, with 
the exception of Northern Pacific and 
Southern Pacific issues; are of good 
to high investment quality; as indi- 
cated by current price levels, the — 
Northern Pacifics and Southern Pa- 
cifics are rather speculative. The 
New York Banking Department 
points out that savings bank trustees 
“are not, because of this list, relieved 
of the duty of making a careful in- 
vestigation on their own part into the 
legality of their investments.” 

The requirements for public utility 
bonds are more stringent. Public 
utility issues qualified for the list for 
the first .time include Dayton Power 
& Light first 3s, Pennsylvania Power. 
& Light first 3%s, Public Service 
Company of Colorado first 314s, and 
Southern California Edison first 3s. 


AUTO SHOW THEME 


hen the National Automobile 

Show opens at Grand Central 
Palace in New York on October 12, 
its theme will be “A Salute to the 
Americas.” This will highlight hem- 
isphere solidarity and serve as a trib- 
ute to the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pan-American Union. 
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The following compilation indicates when the second quar- 
terly reports for the six months ended June 30, 1940, should 
be released this year. In cases where the company does 
not issue regular quarterly reports on a calendar year basis, 
footnotes are given to indicate whether the reports are 
issued annually or semi-annually and when the closing date 


Company Date , Company Date | Company Date 

Labor...... July 31 | Butler Bros. ...... July 26 | Equitable Bldg.1t(d) Aug. 31 
= Straus.+(a)Aug. 28 | Butte Cop. & Zinc.July 31 | Eureka Vacuum....July 31 
Acme Steel.....--- July 19 | Byers (A. M.)..(i)July 22 | Evans Product ....July 25 
Adams-Millis. 2] Byron Jackson ....July 21 | Ex-Cell-O ........ July 25 
Address-Multi. t(g)Aug. .2| Calif. Packing ....... *(b) | Exchange Buffet ..... t(d) 
Air Reduction.....- July 27 | Callahan Zine ..... Sep. 25 | Fair Stores....7(a)Aug. 16 
Air-Way El. Ap..-July 18 | Calumet & Hecla...July 31| Fairbanks, M. t(m)July 27 
Alaska Juneau...-- July | Campbell Wyant. . July 26 | Fajardo Sugar ....... *(g) 
Allegheny-Ludlum. .July 39 | Canada Dry ........., t(i) | Fed. Lit. & Tr. (i) Aug. 7 
Allen Industries....July = Cannon Mills pooceee a Fed. Min. & Sm...Aug. 12 
Allied Chem. ..------ *(m) Carpenter Steel.......i(f) | Fed, Motor .. .t(m) Aug. 21 
Allied Kid ..----.---- eH Case (J. L.).. .*(j) Fed’ted Dept. Str..... *(a) 
Allied Mills .. .3(f) Aug. 4 Caterpillar Tractor. ‘July 19 | Ferro Enameling ..Sep. 28 
Allied Stores ..-(a)Sep. | Celanese .......... Aug. 1| Fidel’y-Phen. {(m)Aug. 3 
‘Allis-Chalmers ....July i7 Filene’s (Wm.).*(a) Aug. 28 
Alpha Port. Cem. .July +4 Cent. Aguirre........*(g) | Firestone Tire ...... -t(i) 
Amal. Leath.. Aug. i Cent. Foundry ....July 18 | First Nat. St’s....... 
Amerada Corp.....-/ Aug. 11] Gent. Violeta S....... *(i) | Flintkote .........Aug. 3 
Am. Ag. Chem. +(f) Aug. 17 | Gentury Ribbon ...July 20| Florence Stove 18 
Am. Airlines ..---- July 27 | Cerro de Pasco....... *(m) Florsheim Shoe ....... +(i) 
Am. Bank Note... July 31 | Certain-teed Prod..Aug. 30 | Follansbee Bros....... 
Am. Bosch ....--- July 26 | Chain Belt ....... Aug. 15 | Food Machinery ...... (i) 
Am. Brake Shoe. . . July 19 | Champion Paper ..... t(d) | Foster Wheeler. 7 (m) Aug. 11 
Am. Can (m) | Checker Cab Mfg..July 28 | Francisco Sugar ...... *(f) 


n 
Am. Car & Fadry...-- t(d) | Chicago Mail..+(m)July 26 | Freeport Sulph. ...July 27 
Am. Chain ...7(m)Aug. 25 | Chicago Pneu. Tool. Aug. 18 | Gabriel Co. .......July 21 


Am. Chicle ..-.---- July 21] Chic. Yellow Cab...July 21 Gair (Robt.) .....July 27 
Am. Colortype | Chickasha Oil. Aug. 28 24 
Am. Com. Alcohol. . / ug. (e) OO.. 0008 28 Gaylord Container..Aug. 11 
Am. Crystal Sugar. “Aug. 14 | Chile Copper ...... 17 | Gen. Am. Transp...July 25 
Am. Encaustic T.. ry g. 25 Chrysler Corp...... ug. 14] Gen. Baking ......July 15 
Am. & For. Pow. 93 | City Ice & F.. Gen. Bronze .........*(m) 
Am. Hawaiian | City Investing *(d)July 19 | Gen. Cable ....... July 27 
Am. Hide & L. 23 | City, Stores ....(a)Sep. 11 | Gen. Cigar ....... Aug. 1 
Am. Home Prod... .July 52 | Clark Equip. ...... July 24) Gen. Electric ...... July 21 
Am, Ice ....---+-- 11 Cleve. Graph....... Gen. Foods ....... July 19 
Am. 3 Climax Molybd..... July 25) Gen. Mills ....*(e)July 24 
Am. Locomot. | Cluett, Peab..t(m)July 27 | Gen. Motors ....... July 28 
Am. Mch. & F.+(m og | Coca-Cola ........ Aug. 7] Gen. Outdoor Adv..July 28 
Am. Mach. & Met. Colgate-Palm. *(m)Aug. Gen. Printing Ink..July 26 
Am. Metal ponecssaee 7 Collins & Aik........ (b) | Gen. Ry. Signal....July 25 
Am. News 9s | Colorado Fuel. .t(f)Sep. 8 | Gen. Realty & Ut..Sep. 7 
Am. Power & Lt. 7 Col. Broadcast ....Aug. 3 | Gen. Refractories ..July 21 
Am. Rad.&Std. a Sup 28 Col. Gas & Elec...Aug. 15} Gen. Shoe ........ Aug. 4 
Am. Rolling Mill. 53 | Columbia Pict........ | Gen. Tel. ......... Aug. 10 
Am. Safety Razor. 5 34 Columbian Carbon. .Aug. Gen. Theatres Eq...July 27 
Am. Seating Comm’! Credit..... Aug. Gen. Time Instr... .July 
Am. Ship ogy 4 Comm’! Inv. T.+(m) Aug. 1 Gen. Tire & R. 
Am. Smelting .7(m "Finn | Comm’! Solvents... . July 26 | Gillette Safety R...July 
Am. Snuff .....--- Commonw’ th Ed....July 27 Gimbel ...... . + (a) Sep. 
Am. Steel | Commonw’th & So..July 31 | Glidden Co. .......... 
Am. Stores ...7(m)Aug. 7 Conde Nast Pub...July 19 | Gobel (Adolf) ........ +) 
Amer. Stove .....- ang, ; Congo.-Nairn .+(m)July 21 | Goebel Brewing ...July 20 
Am. Sugar Refining es Congress Cigar..... Aug. 11 | Goodrich .....¢(m)Aug. 9 
Am. Sumutra.. .* (2) 2 nae. Cons..Aircraft ....... *(m) | Goodyear .....+(m)Aug. 7 
Am. Tel. & Tel... .July Come: Aug. Gotham Hos...¢(m)July 24 
Am. Tobacco ....---- Ret Cons. Conpermines .Aug. 15 | Graham-Paige ....July 28 
Am. Type Founders.... “ Cons. Edison .....July 31 | Granby Cooper.¢(m)July 21 
Am. Water Wks... »Aug. 5 | Cons. Film Indust..July 21 | Grand Union ..... July 31 
Am. Woolen .- (amy AUE. 98 Cons. Laundries ...July 17 | Granite City St....July 31 
Am. Zinc, Lead. July 16 Cons. Oil ....#(m) Aug. 190 | Grant (W. T.).7(a)Sep. 1 
Anaconda Copper.. -Aug. 1 Consolid’n. Coal....July 29 | Gt. No. Iron Ore..... *(m) 
Anaconda W. & C..Aug 12 Container Corp....July 14 | Gt. Western Sugar....*(b) 
Anchor Hocking Gl. Aug. 17 | Cont. Baking ...... July 24] Green (H. L.)....... .*(a) 
Andes Copper .....4 Aug. 29 font, Can ...... .Aug. 19 | Greyhound Corp....Aug. 15 
P. W. Pap. .?(f)Sep. | Cont.-Diamond Fib. Aug. 22 | Grumman Aircr. ..... *(m) 
Archer-Dan. Cont. Ins. +(m)Aug. 3 | Guantanamo Sugar ....7(i) 
Armour Cork. Whe iz Cont. Motors ......... t(j) | Hackensack Water..Aug. 7 
Armstr. Cork. .7 13 July 28 | Hall Printing ........ *(c) 
Arnold Const. ig | “ont. Steel ..-Aug. 4] Hamilton Watch...Aug. 21 
Artloom 23 Copperweld Steel ..July 15 Harbison-Walker ...July 24 
Assoc. a 10 | Products ..... Julv 20 | Hat Corp. of Am......7(i) 
Associates Aug. 10 Coty, Inc. ...+(m)Aug. 31 | Hayes Mfg. .......... t(i) 
Atlantic, juls 20 Coty Internat’] ....Aug. 31 | Hazel-Atlas Glass..July 31 
Atlantic Re ning. pe ey Crane Co. . Magee 11 Hecker Prod....¢(f)Aug. 28 
Atlas Powder ...... ; = 24 Cream of Wheat...July 31 Helme (G. Pineues (m) 
Atlas u Crosley Radio.... ‘July 31 Hercules Motors....Aug. 8 
Austin, Nichols Crown Cork & S..’July Hercules Powder. 24 
Aviation Corp... ( Crown Z'lerbach. t(d Hershey Chocolate..July 28 


Baldwin 27 | Crucible St. -+(m) July, Hinde & Dauch....July 25 


Barber Asphalt ...July 25 | Cuban-Am. Sug Holland Furnace...Aug. 1 
July 20 | Cudahy Pack.......... * Hollander . 19 
Barnsdall (Oil) ...July 29 | Cuneo Press....... ] Holly Sugar ........ c) 
Bayuk Cigar ....... July 17 | Curtis Pub........ Aug. Homestake M..+(m) Aug. 15 


Cream.i(b)Sep. 29 | Curtiss-Wright .... Houdaille- er July 18 
19 | Cutler-Hammer ...July 20 | Household Fin....Aug. 14 


Belding Heminway.July 28 | Davega Stores ........ +(c) | Houston Oil... .... Aug. 7 
Bendix Aviation.i(i)July 26 | Davison Chem. -4(f) Aug. 24 | Howe Sound ...... July 18 
Benef. Ind. Loan...Aug. 9 | Deere & Co-.......... *(j) | Hud. Bay M. & S..July 31 
Best & Co..... +(a)Aug. 8 | Deisel-Wem.-Gil ..July 31 | Hudson & Manh...July 24 
Bethlehem Steel...July 27 | Detroit Edison ....July 17 | Hudson Motor ..... Aug. 7 
Bigelow-Sanf. .+(m) Aug. 3 | Devoe & Rayn.+(k)July 12 | Hupp Motor ...... Aug. 1 
Black & Decker....... t(i) Diamond Match ...Sep. 2 | Indian Refining ..... *(m) 
Blaw-Knox ...¢(m)Sep. | Diamond T Motor. .July 26 | Industrial Rayon...July 31 
Bliss & Laughlin. .Sep. 28 Distill-Seagr. ........ t(g) | Ingersoll-Rand ...... *(m) 
Bloomingdale .7{(a)Aug. 28 | Dixie-Vortex ..... Aug. 2/ Inland Steel ...... July 26 
Boeing Airplane ..Aug. 1 | Doehler Die ...... July 21 | Inspiration Copper... .*(m) 
Bohn Alum. & Br..July 24 | Dome Mines ......July 21 | Interchemical ..... “Au ug. 7 
Bon Ami ......... July 21 | Douglas Aircr...(k)July 12 | Intercont. Rub.+(m) Aug. 21 
Bond Stores ......... *(m) Dow Chemical........ t(e) | Interlake Iron ....July 21 
Borden Co. ...¢(m)Sep. 1 | Dresser (S. R.)....July 31 | Int. Agr. ..... *(f)Sep. 12 
Borg-Warner ..... July 31 | Dunhill In’l..+(m) Aug. ~ Int. Business M. ..July 27 
Bower Roll. B..... Aug. 4| Duplan Silk ......... +(e) | Int. Harvester ........*(j) 
Brew. Co. of Am...... t(i) | du Pont de Nem...July 21 | Int. Mere. Mar....... *(m) 
Bridgeport Brass...July 25 | East. Air Lines....Sep. 6 | Int. Nickel ........ Aug. 10 
Briggs Mfg. ...... Aug. 10 | East. Roll Mill... .July 31 | Int. Paper & Po...Aug. 18 
Briggs & Stratton.July 27 | Eastman Kod..7(m)Aug. 10 | Int. Salt .....7(m)July 27 
Bristol-Myers ...../ Aug. Eaton Mfg. ....... 14 | Int. Shoe ..... +(k)July 1 
B’klyn Union Gas..Aug. 1 Edison Bros. St....July 27 | In. Silver ......... July 25 
Brown Shoe .......... +(j) Eitingon-Schild. +t) Aug. 7 | In. Tel. & Tel..... Sep. 16 
Brunswick-Balke ..July 25 | Elec. Auto-Lite ...Aug. 1 | Interst. D. St..7(a)Sep. 29 
Bucyrus-Erie .+(m)July 28 | Elec. Boat ........ ..*(m) | Intertype Corp. ne 3 3 
Budd Mfg. ....... July 21 | Elec. & Mus. Ind...... *(i) | Island Creek C. ose 2 
Budd Wheel ...... July 21 | Elec, Pwr. & Lt....Aug. 16 | Jarvis, W. B....... 10 
Bullard Co. ..+(m)Aug. 18 | Elec. Storage Batt. ..*(m) | Jewel Tea titer 21 
Bulova Watch ........ t(c) | Elk Horn C...+(m)July 27 Johns-Manville ....July 18 
Burlington Mills...Aug. 10 El Paso N. G...... Aug. 23 | Kalamazoo Stove... .July 26 
Burroughs _+(m)Sep. 5 | Endicott-Johnson ..... T(k) Kaufmann Dp. St..Aug. 15 


Bush Terminal ....Aug. 7] Engineers Pub. Sv..Aug. 3 ' Kayser (Jul.)..i(f) Aug. 22 


*Reports only annually. Reports only semi-annually. tReports quarterly, but fiscal 
ALPHABETICAL FOOTNOTES FOR FISCAL YEARS: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 
(h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 30; (j) Qct. 31; (k) Nov. 30; (m) Dec. 31; (n) irregular 
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CALENDAR OF HALF-YEAR REPORT RELEASES 


of the fiscal year is other than the calendar year. Dates 
for half-year earnings report releases are approximate as 
they are based upon the date of issuance of last year’s re- 
ports. All stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
are included with the exception of railroads, which report 
operating statistics each month, and investment trusts. 


Company Date | Company Date | Company Date 
Kelsey-Hayes ..... July 28 | Outb’d Marine .......*(i) | Stone & Webster...July 20 
Kennecott ....7(m)Sep. 1] Outlet Co. ..........-- *(a) | Studebaker ........ Aug. 1 
Keystone St....¢(f)Aug. 3] Owens-IIl. Glass...July 22| Sun Oil ...... +(m) July 27 
Kimberly-Clark ...July 21 | Pac. Am. Fish........ *(b) | Sunshine Mining...July 
Kinney (G. é (m) Aug. 16 | Pacific Coast ...... Aug. Superheater .......Aug. 
Kresge (S. 8S.)....... *(m) | Pacific Finance 9 Superior Oil...... *July 
Kresge D. Si - F(a) Oct. 7 | Pacific Gas & El..Aug. Superior Steel ....July 27 
*(m) | Pacific Lighting 25 | Sutherland Paper..’July 19 
Kroger Groc..+(m)Sep. 21 | pacific Mills . Aug. 8] Sweets Co. ........ =e, 
Laclede Gas Light. 4 11 | Pacific Tel. & Tel..Aug. 10 | Swift & Co. (5) 
Lambert Co. ...... July 25 | Pacific Tin .......Aug. 7 | Swift Int’l .......... (m) 
Lane Bryant. 23 | Pacific West. Oil.. “Aue. Symington-Gld. (a)Aug. 21 
+(i) | Packard Motor .. July 2 Talcott (Jas.) .. 
Lehigh Port. Cem..July 16 | Pan-Am. Airways. os rca Telautograph ...... 
Lehigh Vall. Coal..July 21 | Pan-Am. Pet. & Tr. ‘Aug. 21 | Tennessee Cp. Aug. 3 
Lehn & Fink...... July 21} Panhandle Prod... .July 28 | Texas Corp. .........*(m) 
Lerner Stores..+(a) Aug. 30 | Paraffine Cos...¢(f)Aug. 23 | Texas Gulf Prod.. “Aug. 7 
Libbey-Owens-F’d. July 12 | Paramount Pict, Aug. 3] Texas Gulf Sulphur. July 25 
Libby-McNeill ....... *(b) | Park & 18 | Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil.July 24 
Life Savers ...... July 21.| Park Utah Cons....Aug. 17 | Texas Pac. Land Tr...*(m) 
Liggett & Myers.....*(m) | Parke, Davis .....-. “July 27 | Thatcher Mfg. ....Aug. 4 
Lily-Tulip Cup... Aug. 15 | Parker Rust Pr....Aug. 1] Thermoid Co. .....Aug. 2 
Lima Locomotive *(m) Parmelee Trans.....July 24 Third Ave. Rwy........ t(f) 
Link-Belt ........Aug. 9 | Pathe Film ....... Sep. 8| Thompson (J. R.)..Sep. 13 
Aug. 2| Patino Mines..'t(m)Sep. 22 | Thompson Preducts.July 18 
Liquid Carbonic....... t(i) | Penick & Ford....July 20 | Thopmson-Starrett ....t(d) 
Lockheed Aircr. ...Aug. 18 | Penney (J. C.). ¢(m) Aug. 4! Tide Water Asso...July 31 
Loew’s Inc..... Penn. Coal & C...July 25 | Timken-Det. A.7(f)Sep. 5 
1 | Penn-Dixie Cem....July 25 | Timken Roll. Bear..Aug. 22 
Lone Star Cement. ‘July 28 | Penn. Glass Sand. .Aug. 1] Transamerica Corp....*(m) 


Loose-Wiles ...... July 24] Peoples Drug St....Aug. 1] Transc. & W. Air.. “Aug. 7 
Lorillard (P.) .......*(m) | Peoples Gas Lt.. 4 July 13 
MacA Pet Milk .........Aug. ruax- oal.t(d) Aug. 30 
Mack Pfeiffer Brewing...July 27 | Truscon Steel ..... July 14 
Macy (R. HL). Sem 91 | Phelps Dodge. rim) Aue. 4 | Twentieth Ct.-Fox..Aug. 4 
Madison Sq. Garden..¢(e) | Ph. & Rd.C. & I..Aug. 26 | Twin City Trans...July 31 


Magma Copper ....July 1 Philip Morris ........ t(c) | Twin Coach ...... July 11 
Manati Sener 19 Philips-Jones..+(m)Aug. 17 | Ulen & Co......... July 22 
Mandel Bros...+(a)Sep. 12 | Phillips Petro.....July 25 | Underwool Elliott. ‘July 14 
Manhat. Shirt.¢(k)July 20 | Phoenix Hosiery .....*(m) | Union Bag & P....Aug. 4 
Maracaibo Oil ....Aug. 15 | Pillsbury Flour ...... (e) | Union Carbide . ..July 24 
Marine Midland../July 11 | Pittsburgh Coal....July 27 | Union Oil of Calif. Aug. 1 
Marshall Field ....July 28 | Pitts. Coke & Iron.July 28 | Union Tank....+(m)Aug. 21 
Martin (Glenn L.).July 20 | Pitts. Screw ...... July 26 | Unit. Aircraft ..... July 21 
Martin-Parry ........ t(h) | Pitts. Steel .. -$(fhduly 28) Unit. Air Lines....Aug. 4 


Masonite Corp....... “t(h) | Pittston Co. .....- g. 18] Unit. Biscuit ....:: Aug. 4 
Mathieson Alkali...July 14 | Pymouth Oil 20 | Unit. Carbon Aug. 10 
May Dept. St..¢(a)Sep. 7 | Pond Creek Pocah..Aug. 2] Un. Carr Fastener. Aus. 7 


Maytag Co. ..... ..July 31 | Poor & Co........- Aug. 28] Unit. Drug. ....... "18 
MeCall 1 | Pressed Steel Car..July 26] Unit. Dyewooa. 18 
McCrory St...¢(m)July 29 | Procter & Gam. 11} Unit. Elec. Coal...... t(g) 
McGraw Elec. ..... ‘Aug. 24 | Public Serv. N. J..July 22) Unit. Engin. .+(m) Aug. 15 
McGraw-Hill ..... July 20 Aug. 9] Unit. Fruit duly 11 
McIntyre Porcup...... t(c) | Pure Oil ........- Aug. 1] Unit. Gas Imp..... July 31 
McKesson & Robbins..... «| Purity Bakeries....Aug. 2 | Unit. Merch. *(g) 
McKeesp’t Tin.7(m)July 31 | Quaker State Oil...July 28] Unit. Pap. B’d. t(e)Sep. 5 
McLellan St.. Ti Soe 28 | Radio Corp. of Am.Au* U. 8. Freight...... Aug. 
Mead Corp. ....... July 17 | R.-K.-O. | Gypeum July 24 
Melville Shoe..#(m)Aug. 1 | Raybestos-Manh....Aug. 16 U.S. Hoffman ‘July 
Mengel Co. ....... J Rayonier, Inc. ....... | U8. Ind. Al. July 28 
Merch. & Min.. Real Silk H.. hina 7 U. S. Leather ........ ) 
Mesta Machine Reliable Sts. .....- 8. Pipe -*(m)July 17 
Miami Copper........*(m) | Reliance Mfg. U. 8. Playing Card. July 29 
Mid-Cont. Pet. ....Aug. 7 | Remington Rand ..... | U.S. Realty ...... July 21 
Midland Steel ....July 31 | Reo Motor Car..... Aug. 23] U. ‘¢#(m) Aug. 3 
Minn.-Honeywell ..July 25 | Republic Steel ....July U.S. Smelting ....... §(m) 
Minn.-Moline I. ...... Revere Cop. & Br..Aug. 21 | U. 8. Steel ....... July 25 
Mission Corp. ..... Reynolds Metals....July 28 Tobacco... *(m) 
Mohawk Carpet. Reynolds Spring....Sep. 6 | United 
Monsanto Chem...../ Tuly 23 | Reynolds Tob. ....-..*(M) | Univ. Cyclops St...Aug. 1 
Montg. Ward....(a)Sep. 5 | Richfield Oil ...... Aug. 16 | Universal Leaf.*(f)Sep. 
— *(j) Vadsco Sales ...... July 
otor Products .... oan nte ) 
Mueller Brass. 29 Safeway ae m)d 
Mullins Mfg. 3 St. Joseph L..t(m)July 31 
Munsingwear . Aug: 8 | Savage Arms ...... Aug. 1! y, -Car. Chem.*(f) Aug. 25 
Murphy (G. C.)...... *(m) | Schenley Distillers.July 26 Vulcan Detinning..Aug. 14 
Murray Corp. .....Aug. 9 | Schulte {(m) 
Myers & Bro..... ....4(j) | Scott Paper ......- 31 ee... July 
Seab’d oil (Del.). algreen UO. ......+-- 
‘Kelvinator Seagrave 17 | Walker (Hiram)...... 
Rats 24 | Aug, | Walworth, Au 10 
Nat. Bond & inv. Aus 9 | Sharon Steel Warner Bros. Pict... $(h) 
Nat. Cash Reg 21 Sharp & Dohme....Aug. Warren 
Nat. Cylinder | Shattuck .........- 26 -t(m) Sep. 7 
Nat. Dairy ...+(m) Aug. 11 Sheaffer Pen..... tbSep. 19 Vaukes a Motor...... t(g) 
Nat. Dept. St..+(a)Sep. 1 | Shell Union Oil. ...July 26} Wayne Pump. .+(k)July 3 
Nat. Distillers July 27 | Silver King Mines..Aug. 16 | Webster Bisenlohr. .Aug. 
Nat. Enamel...#(m) Aug. 14 | Simmons, Co.. .t(m)July 21 
Nat. Gypsum .....July 25 | Simms Petrol...... July 20 wen, A= Sup....July 31 
Nat. Lead ...#(m)July 26 | Simonds Saw...... 28 | Western Union. Aug. 10 
Nat. Mall. & St...July 18 | Skelly 
Nat. Pwr, & Lt Aug. 25 Sloss -Shoeffield. 17 ‘estinghouse Elec. .July 18 
Nat. Supply ...... Aug. 14| Smith (A. O.).....--- WV 
Snider Packing........ V. Va. Pulp...t(j)Sep. 18 
Socony-Vacuum .....- *(m) | Wheeling Steel ....July 26 
Nehi Corp. ........ 11 | Am. Gold & Pi..Aug. White Dental ..... Aug. 16 
Neisner Bros..+(m) Aug. 15 | So’est’n. Greyhound. Aug. 22| White Motor ..+(m)July 31 
Newberry .... *(m) | $0. Porto Rico Sug. ...*(i) White "Pree Aug. 7 
Newport Indust... July 28 | So. Calif. Edison ...July 24 | White Sewing Mach.Aug. 10 
N. Y. Air Brake... July 11 | Spatks-W ithington..... +(f) | Wileox Oil & Gas..July 31 
¥. 17 | +(m)July 31 | Willys-Overland A) 
N. Y. Dock "July -4 97 | Spencer-Kellog. ...... (h) | Wilson & Co. ........ *(j) 
Shipbuilding Ave... | Sperry Corp. ..¢(m) Aug. 24 (Gar) Indust..Aug. 3 
Noblitt Sparks “July 17 | Spicer Mfs. 31 | Woodward Iron ....July 5 
No. Am. Aviation. Aug. 14 | Spiegel, Inc........July 24 Woolworth ........... (m) 
No. Am. Co "Sule 96 | Square D.......... July 20| Worthington Pump. Aug. 24 
Norwalk Tire...” i) | Standard Brands...July 26 Wright Aeronaut...July 28 
Norwich PharmacaiJuly 21 | Stand. Gas & El...Aug. 30| Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) .July 20 
‘ Stand. Oil of Calif..Aug. 2| Yale & Towne..... July 31 
Stand. Oil Ind. t(m) Aug. 14} Yellow Truck ..... July 31 
ew Oe. nd, | Stand. Oil N.J........ *(m) | Young Spring & W.July 28 
Omnibus Corp. . Starrett (L. S.).7(f) Aug. Youngstown Sheet...July 24 
Oppenheim Coll. g Sterling Products...Aug. Youngs. St. D.+(m)July 24 
Otis Elevator ..... Stewart-Warner . “Aug. 3 Zenith Radio......... (d) 
eee Stokely Bros...*(e)Aug. 30 Zonite Products....July 26 


year is other than the calendar year. $Reports three times annually. {In receivership. 
31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) Apr. 30; (e) May 31; (f) June 30; (g) July 31; 
or uncertain. 
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Concluded from page 8 


ate 
a heatless—Lucite’s most dramatic em- 
* ployment is in dentistry and hospital 
operating rooms. 
4 There is nylon, for example, which 
my is now being considered for dress 
* fabrics and other items of wearing 
1s apparel. Then there is Celluloid Cor- 
“t poration’s Lumarith, a cellulose ace- 
| a tate. One of its very latest uses is 
‘ in fluorescent lighting, where it acts 
e as a decorative covering to diffuse 
(a illumination and eliminate character- 
+ istic vibration. Still another con- 
Fy cerns an improved form of Eastman 
4b Kodak’s Tenite, another cellulose ace- 
i tate item. It is extruded from presses 
a into strips or reeds and then woven 
2 into colorful outdoor furniture which 
a coes not require painting and which 
~ displays a high degree of resistance 
to the weather. 


GLASS VARIATIONS 


s) In the eyes of science, glass is one 
it of the most perfect of all materials, 
a) for its qualities include durability, 
2 non-flammability, and simplicity and 
a1 inexpensiveness of manufacture. Visi- 
() tors to the Glass Center at the 1939 
2 Fair saw the fruition of one of man’s 
af fondest dreams—glass that was flexi- 
be ble instead of flat and brittle. Known 
" as “Fiberglas,” the joint product of 
31 Owens-Illinois and Corning Glass 
4 Works, this item has so many poten- 
21 tial uses that it is almost impossible 
to count them all. Principal utiliza- 
) tion at the present time is in electrical 
10 insulation, decorative fabrics, sound- 
b) proofing, water-proofing, insulation 
Ms against heat and cold, and as a filter- 
; ing medium. 

h) 

10 ARTIFICAL RUBBER 

1h Of the twenty-nine kinds of syn- 
18 thetic rubber, thirteen are said to be 
Does that that Ger- 
7 many knows more about organic 
i chemistry than we do? Not neces- 
i) sarily. But their Four-Year Plan 
S made laboratory rubber a “must.” 
ss | The United States, on the other hand, 
31 lacked an incentive to replace the 
28 tree-grown variety on a comparable 
x scale. This was particularly true of 
% | tires for passenger cars. Expense 


was the chief stumbling block. But 
the call to national defense changed 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1940 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $1,247,074,280 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 35,502,834 
State and Municipal Securities...................-.-0- 138,287,768 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .......... 498,731,602 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.................... 7,903,247 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ...............-. 7,733,095 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 3,900,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 

LIABILITIES 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $29,233,121 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 16,243,792 12,989,329 
Items in Transit with Branches...................... 9,736,833 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 3,973,539 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 6,698,290 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1940. 
(Brussels as of April 25) 


$69,444,689 of United States Government Obligations and $17,676,551 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $59,823,769 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


all that—and practically overnight. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, for 
one, announced its “butyl” rubber last 
month. A companion to “buna,” the 
patents on which were acquired from 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, this synthetic 
is designed to replace natural rubber 
in all of its functions. Biggest news 
along this line, however, came from 
Goodrich early in June. It concerned 
Ameripol, another all-inclusive sub- 
stitute, and can be seen at the com- 
pany’s World’s Fair exhibit. Ameri- 
pol—so named because it signifies a 
polymer or recombination of mole- 
cules of American materials—has 


been called “Liberty Rubber,” for it 
is capable of freeing this country from 
foreign sources of crude. 

Even as visitors look on this latest 
triumph of corporate research, pas- 
senger car tires are being manufac- 
tured in a semi-commercial plant and 
these will go on sale early this sum- 
mer. Prices are still comparatively 
high; they will average about one- 
third more than for a comparable tire 
made of the natural product. But 
this is a small premium to pay for 
self-sufficiency in this respect. And 
besides, quotations can certainly be 
lowered as mass acceptance grows. 


| 
‘Wane 
Dp. q 
1; 


Burlington Mills Corporation 


Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 


Data revised to July ‘. 1940 9s Earnings and Price Range (BUR) 
Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as successor 20 
through consolidation of Burlington Mills 15 onICE RANGE 
Company, Inc., Rayon Fabrics Corporation 10 
and Duchess Fabrics Corporation. Office: 5 LI 
Jefferson Standard Building, Greensboro, 0 - 

C. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in $3 
April. Number of stockholders (April 1, Soaeee oor Gunes $2 
1938): 1,559. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$3,055,000 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 624,757 shs 1932 °33 °36 °37 °38 1939 


*Also $886,667 other long term debt. 

Business: Directly and through subsidiaries company man- 
ufactures fabrics woven from rayon yarns and rayon mixtures. 
Business is completely integrated from the purchase of yarns 
to the delivery of woven fabrics to the consuming trade. Op- 
erates 18 plants in North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee. 

Management: Long connected with the industry. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $7.7 million; cash, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $20.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend paid in 1937, when stock 
was placed on 25-cent quarterly basis; also occasional extras. 

Outlook: A large sales volume is chief earnings determinant 
as per unit profit margins are small. 

Comment: Company’s favorable trade position gives the 
capital stock a better-than-average status among textile issues. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE 5 et OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
> ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 20 Dec. 31 "Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.90 $0.44 $0.26 D$0.26 $1.31 $0.75 18%— 5% 
1938 $0.40 $1.87 2.27 1.00 16%— 6% 
11.21 12.07 3.28 1.25 20%—11% 


*Based on present capitalization the combined income account of the predecessor 
companies, constituent companies and subsidiaries showed earnings equivalent to $1.81 
a share in 1936, $2.04 in 1935, and $1.74 in 1934. After surtax; quarterly earnings 
are without this tax. {For 6 months period. §Including extra. {To July 3, 1940. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
a Earnings and Price Range (CBS) 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 ned Price naNoe 
Incorporated: 1927, New York. Office: 485 20 =| 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Annual 10 — 


meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders (June 7, 1940): class A, 
5,075; class B, 2,665. 
Capitalization: *Funded debt..... $1,581,150 
7Capital — Class A 


Si 950,799 shs 
7Capital Btock Class B 
758,924 shs 


*Not including $600,000 serial notes payable. Both classes of stock are identical 
except that Class A elects half the directors by cumulative voting and Class B the 
other half by majority of a quorum of Class B stock. 


Business: With a coast-to-coast network of 119 stations in 
118 cities (including two stations each in eastern Canada and 
Hawaii), company operates the second largest radio broadcast- 
ing chain in the United States. 

Management: Experienced; headed by W. S. Paley. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $5.3 million; cash, $6.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $6.21 per combined 
class A and B shares. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts have been 
made on both classes of capital stock since 1931. 

Outlook: Although a strong position as one of the leading 
radio broadcasting chains is a favorable factor, the nature of 
the company’s services makes its revenues vulnerable to 
changes in the level of general business. 

Comment: The shares are attractive principally for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE 4 OF CAPITAL STOCKS: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends F sean: Range 


lass B Stock 
. 7 $1.22 $0.21 $0.83 §2.20 1.65 29%—22% 
0.77 71 0.31 0.80 §2.52 1.95 314%—16% 
eee 0.88 0.63 0.02 0.54 2.07 1.25 22%—13 
ae 0.68 0.95 0.43 0.88 2.93 1.50 25%—14 
0.90 coe 10.90 126%—16 


*Adjusted to present capitalization, class A and B stock combined, after adjust- 


ment for five-for-one stock split in February 1934; 50% stock dividend in December 


1934 and two-for-one stock split in 1937. Not available. {Six months to June 27. 
§After surtax; quarterly earnings are without this tax. {To July 3, 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 9sEomnings and Price Range (CCM) 
Incorperated: 1935, Delaware, as successor 20 


through reorganization to a company of the 15 PRICE RANGE 
same name incorporated in Maryland in 10 
1860. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 5 


City. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 0 Seager 


April. Number of stockholders (December $2 
31, 1939): preferred, 2,250; common, 2,860. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....$10,216,500 Quant 82 


*Preferred stock ag non-cum. 
58,229 shs 
Common stock 338,034 shs 


*Callable at $100 per share. Convertible into 4 shares of common. 


Business: One of the largest bituminous coal producers. Cus- 
tomers include industrial organizations such as public utilities, 
railroads and steel companies. Properties include 215,426 
acres of unmined bituminous coal in Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Management: Identified with Rockefeller interests. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $9.1 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.4-to-1. Book value of common, $37.04 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1884-1925; none there- 
after and none since 1927 on preferred. 

Outlook: Long term downtrend in coal demand due to more 
efficient use and competition from other fuels indicates that 
attainment of significant earning power is remote. 

Comment: Company’s poor record and prospects indicate 
that both issues involve substantial risks. 


1932 33 °34 °35 °37 °38 1939 


EARNINGS RECORD -— PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


‘Net Income Earnings onl share Price Range 
73,280 D$1.26 9%— 2 
D927,147 D3.82 55%— 2% 


*Excluding profit on sale of capital assets. Before full charges for depreciation, 
depletion or interest. tNot computed as various charges have not been deducted 
§After depreciation and depletion but before full interest requirements. {To July 

1940. 


Equitable Office Building Corporation 
' Earnings and Price Range (EQ) 


Data revised to July 3; 1940 15 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1913, New York. Office: 120 with Sor 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 3 = = 


ing: Third Thursday in June. Number of ° Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 


stockholders (January 1, 1939): 2,521. EARNED PER SHARE ‘ 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $22,417,902 0 
Capital stock (no par).......... 862,098 shs CER $ 


1933 '35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Owns and operates the 40-story Equitable Office 
Building known as “120 Broadway.” Constructed in 1915, the 
building offers extensive floor space and is one of the most 
popular office structures in lower New York. Net rentable 
area is approximately 1,250,000 square feet. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Affected by debt retirement. Working 
capital deficit April 30, 1940, $196,377; cash, $570,097. Working 
capital ratio: 0.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $6.67 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1914-1934; irregularly 
thereafter. Last distribution, 10 cents in 1937. 

Outlook: Because of building’s location, rental income will 
continue to reflect rate of activity in financial markets. Reve- 
nues, moreover, are likely to remain restricted in view of the 
oversupply of office space in the downtown Manhattan area, 
despite the advantages of location and the prestige carried by 
the address. 

Comment: Shares occupy an unattractive statistical position. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

sca 


Year’s Calendar Years —— 


Qu. ended: July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total tDivide i 
1932.... $0.40 $0.3 $0. $0.37 TDividends Price Range 


0.39 1933 38 1.12 
1933 0.38 0.38 1934 0.36 1.42 60” 
1934 0.16 0.16 1935 0.15 0.16 0.63 None re 4 
1935 0.06 0.07 1936 0.09 0.10 0.32 0.20 10%— 5% 
FS 0.10 0.10 1937. 0.09 0.05 *0.33 0.10 9%— 1% 
| Is 0.05 0.04 1938.. 0.04 0.06 *0.14 None 2%— 1% 
1938.... D0.02 D0.001 1939.. DO.001 0.002 D0.02 None 1%— % 
1939.... D0.01 D0.01 1940.. D0.003 0.003 D0.02 tNone th— % 
*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. +To July 3, 1940. . 


1940. 
(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28 
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RAILROAD BONDS 


aa C oncluded from page 13 


ly on the basis of probable exemp- 
tion from prospective taxes which 
may prove burdensome for other 
groups. The financial position of 
several of these roads places them in 
the “borderline” category, and the 
possibility of a fairly significant in- 
crease in operating costs should not 
be overlooked. On the other hand, 
it would appear that actual and po- 
tential adverse factors had been over- 
discounted at recent low prices. This 
condition was partly corrected in the 
June recovery, and because of near 
term uncertainties in the general out- 
look, there might be some question 
as to the advisability of immediate 
purchases following market gains 
amounting to 10 points or more. 
But a few of these bonds appear 
worthy of consideration for specula- 
tive purchases in the event of renewed 
weakness in the market for lower 
grade rail liens. 


ATTRACTIVE BONDS 


In view of the good possibilities 
for substantial further increases in 
traffic volume over the next year or 
two, and the fact that the bonds are 
still far below the highs of not only 
the relatively prosperous period of 
1936-1937 but also of 1939 (which 
was only a fair year for the rail- 
roads), moderate purchases—even 
around the present price level—might 
be warranted for those who can af- 
ford to carry risks of this type and 
who are willing to disregard short 
term price fluctuations. None of the 
roads in the list on page 13 is faced 
with serious near term financial prob- 
lems, although the position of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia gave 
cause for some concern before the 
plan for refinancing floating debt was 
worked out, and the Nickel Plate has 
a large note maturity in 1941. (A 
plan for anticipating this maturity is 
discussed in “The Bond Investor,” 
page 22 of this issue.) 

The four industrial roads in the 
group are expected to obtain a con- 
siderably greater direct benefit from 
armament business than the south- 
ern and western carriers. If a selec- 
tion is to be limited to one or two 
bonds, New York Central 4%4s and 
Pere Marquette first mortgage bonds 
might be given preference. 
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We Can Increase 
Your Income 


OU CAN use one or two per cent more a year; 
anyone can. Particularly when there are possi- 
bilities for capital enhancement as well. 


This opportunity to increase your income calls for 
prompt action, for the situation is a rare one and 
will pass quickly. Don’t let it pass you. 


A broad industrial boom is developing rapidly. 
National defense expenditures may run as high as 
12 billion dollars, regardless of whether the war 
continues in Europe or peace is forced on Britain. 
Already the business index is moving upward, with 
weekly gains setting seven-year records. Carload- 
ings, steel output, power production are mounting. 
The stage is set for a sharp rebound in the market 
prices of those securities that stand to benefit from 
the impact of these billions on industry. 


E ¢ Your Opportunity »= 


Here is your opportunity 
to increase your income 
and at the same time 
share in the market up- 
swing. 


True, you may have 
neither the time nor the 
facilities for quick selec- 
tion, but with the guid- 
ance of the investment 
supervisory service per- 
fected by The Financial 
World you can quickly 
place your holdings on a 
profit-pointing basis. 


The service is not a bulle- 
tin service. The supervi- 
sion is entirely through 
correspondence and con- 
sultation by mail, wire or 
in person. 


The annual fee is small 
—one-fourth of one per 
cent of the market value 
of your holdings at the 
time you enroll. The mini- 
mum fee of $125 a year 
covers portfolios valued 
between $10,000 and 
$50,000. 


Enroll now. To get quick 
action on your first moves 
(by wire prepaid if the 
situation requires it) just 
mail your list of secur- 
ities with your registra- 
tion fee today. Indicate 
your requirements, objec- 
tives and cash available 
for new investments. (Or 
use the coupon.) 


“CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your investment super- 
visory service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and market 
profits. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
(or) Both [1 
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General Tire & Rubber Company 


St. Regis Paper Company 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 geomnings and Price Range (GTR) 

Incorporated: 1915, as General Rubber 40 PRICE RANGE 

Manufacturing Co. Present title adopted 30 

1915. Ohio. Office: Akron, Ohio. An- 20 

Number stockholders (June 30, ): 0 i = 

Preferred, 796; common, 1,772. year ends Nov 30 $4 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 

stock (6% cum. 24.98 h DEFICIT PER SHARE 

Common stock at ($5 par)...... 526,427 shs 1032 “33 190 


*Callable at $105 a share. 


Business: One of the smaller makers of tires, tubes and 
accessories, most of output going to supply replacement 
demand rather than for original equipment. In 1937 entered 
the mechanical goods field. Tires are made at the Akron plant 
and sold under tradenames “General,” “Yale” and “Bulldog” 
through about 2,500 dealers. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Novem- 
ber, 1939, $9.3 million; cash, $2.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.1-to-1. Book value of common, $21.18 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred stock made regu- 
larly except for partial omission in 1932 and 1933; arrears 
cleared up 1937. Irregular payments on common to 1932; 
when suspended. Distributions resumed in 1937. 

Outlook: Changes in raw material costs have an important 
bearing upon profits, but mechanical rubber goods activities 
should ultimately prove a stabilizing factor. 

Comment: The preferred has attained semi-investment 
stature whereas the common embodies speculative risks. 


Years ended Nov 193 1934 1935 1936 1937 1939 1940 
Earned per og $0.53 $1.16 D$0.66 $2.53 $1.24 $197 $3.77 ind 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 +$0.50 
Price Range: 

23% 20 17% 205% 27% 27% 723% 

BOW wovesoseseevecs 5 10% 7 13% 8 9% 9% 710% 


*Giving effect to the 5-for-1 split of common July, 1936. {To July 3, 1940. 


Motor Products Corporation 


a Earnings and Price Range (SRT) 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Incorporated: 1899, New York. Office: 230 20 
Park Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 15 PRICE RANGE 

ing; Second Friday in April. Number of 10 TT 
stockholders (March 31, 1939): Preferred, 5 


800; common, 9,500. 0 o 

Capitalization: *Funded debt.. $1,399,000 2 

¢Preferred stock of 7% cum. 


Common stock ($5 par)..... a -4,120,714 shs 


$874,200. subsidiary ‘preferred. stock 
able at $110 a share. 

Business: One of the largest U. S. producers of paper, making 
directory, catalog, newsprint, kraft, manila, and specialty 
articles such as bag filling machinery. Owns approximately 
1,300,000 shares of United Corp. common and about 340,000 
class A warrants of Niagara Hudson Power. 

Management: Capable; long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $6.3 million; cash, $2.6 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value of common, $10.03 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments through 
April, 1932; none since. Accumulations as of July 1, 1940, 
$57.75 a share. Dividends on present common 1930 and 1931; 
none thereafter. 

Outlook: Under normal conditions, volume and profits will 
continue to depend upon general business trends. Integrated 
status should prove a favorable factor under war conditions. 

Comment: Preferred is in a highly speculative position be- 
cause of substantial dividend arrears. Common represents a 
“marginal” situation in the paper group. 


1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1939 


EARNINGS {RECORD (AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
rne per share. 
1 4 4 *4 
1% 1 3% 2% 2% if 


*To July 3, 1940. 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 


ggcornings and Price Range (MPS) 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 40 l—saice nanos 


Incorporated: 1926, New York, as successor 20 
to company of same name formed 1916. 
Office: 11801 Mack Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in Oc- 
tober. Number of stockholders: December, 
1938, 2,750. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 391,254 4 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 


1932 "33 °34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: A leading maker of mouldings, tubing, exhaust 
pipes, auto front door ventilators, hood hinges, and other 
metal articles used as original equipment for automobiles. 
Supplies Ford, Hudson, Packard, Studebaker and Chrysler. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.1 million; cash, $657,804; marketable securities, $1.1 
million. Working capital ratio: 4.2-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $14.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid each year 1926-1932, 1935- 
1937. None since to June, 1940, when 50 cents was paid. 

Outlook: Ability to regain some of the business lost in previ- 
ous years as well as increased operating efficiency suggest 
that more satisfactory profits will be witnessed over the inter- 
mediate term. 

Comment: Despite the progress noted, the stock continues 
in a speculative position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nenes OF meas STOCK: 


ice Range 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends High Low 
193 D$0.47 $0.14 0.23 D$0.80 D$1.36 $1.00 145%— 35% 
0.39 0.51 0.31 D0.99 D0.56 None 18%— 3% 

0.20 0.32 0.12 DO0.29 0.35 None 22%— 75% 

0.75 1.02 0.06 93 2.76 1.00 344%4— 8% 


None 
*Giving effect in each year to the 100% stock dividend February 1, 1936. +To July 
3, 1940. 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 0 Earnings and Price Range (HIR) 
incorporated: 1926, Ontario, Canada, as 80 = YORK CUR B EXCH ANGE 
Hiram Walker’s, Ltd., name changed to 60 
present title following acquisition of Hiram 40 
Walker & Sons, Ltd., in 1927. Office: 20 
Walkerville, Ontario. Annual meeting: 0 
Second Friday in December. 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$3,954,000 
+Preference stock $1 (no par)....560,818 shs 
Common stock (no par)..........724,004 shs 


*Also has $7.5 million of subsidiary guar- 
anteed bonds. 7fCallable at $20 a share. 


Fiscal year ends Aug 31 $9 
EARNEO PER SHARE 46 


DEFICIT PER GHARE 


$3 
1932 '33 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


A 


Ze 
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Business: Through subsidiaries, manufactures various kinds 
of whiskies, gins, cocktails and cordials, with the first by far 
the most important from standpoint of revenues. In addition 
to Canadian plants, owns several in Scotland and one in U. S. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital August 31, 
1939, $29.7 million; cash, $2.3 million; inventories, $27.5 million. 
Working capital ratio: 5-to-1. Book value of common, $38.44 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on the preference stock 
since issuance. Initial common dividend paid in March, 1936. 
Present indicated rate, $4 annually. 

Outlook: Although Canadian and Scotch uncertainties are 
unfavorable factors, a strong trade position in the United 
States points to reasonably well maintained volume. 

Comment: Common represents a commitment in one of the 
more strongly entrenched units in the liquor industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ee Benes OF COMMON: 


Qu. Qu. Year’ ——Calendar Year—— 
ended: Nov. $0 ended: Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1933. ¢... 1984 + 3.89 None 57%—21 
1934. $1.22 1935 $1.44 $1.21 $0.71 4.58 None 5 —23 
1935. 1.65 1936 1.52 1.85 1.55 6.57 $2.00 49% —26% 
1936. 2.46 1987 2.14 2.11 1.58 8.29 2.50 5154.—32 
1937. 2.95 1938 2.15 1.48 1.46 8.04 4.00 54 —30 
1938. 2.32 1939... 1.69 1.36 1.21 6.58 4.00 50%—30% 
1939. 2.08 1940... 1.59 £8.00 t35%—18% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. Not available. tTo 
July 3, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Concluded from page 14 


trodes, graphite anodes, carbons for 
electric welding, carbon brushes for 
electric motors and generators and a 
number of specialties. In this divi- 
sion are several products sold directly 
to the consuming public, including 
“Eveready” flashlights and batteries. 
The synthetic organic chemical divi- 
sion includes a wide range .of alco- 
hols, esters, ethers, ketones, alde- 
hydes, amines, chlorinated hydro-car- 
bons, resins and acids. They find use 
in the textile, automotive, chemical, 
pharmaceutical, paper, petroleum, 
photographic, printing, rubber, ex- 
plosives, plastics and a score of other 
industries. 

The diversity of products clearly 
indicates the wide scope of the com- 
pany’s activities and the correspond- 
ing range of its outlets. Investments 
in Europe are relatively small and 
should have no important effect upon 
earnings. 


DEFENSE BENEFICIARY 


Union Carbide & Carbon can be ex- 
pected to contribute its full share 
toward the country’s preparedness 
program. Not only will it doubtless 
provide some materials directly to 
the Government, but its products are 
essential in the manufacturing proc- 
esses of other enterprises which will 
be called upon to help reequip Amer- 
ica’s fighting forces. 

At present prices of around 68 the 
stock cannot be regarded as particu- 
larly attractive for yield. But in com- 
mon with other leading chemical is- 
sues a comparatively low yield is 
characteristic, the market looking 
more toward potentialities for the fu- 
ture than to current or recent earn- 
ings results. 


WAR SPURS DEMAND 
FOR DOMESTIC CHEESE 


O ne result of the war is that stocks 
of foreign cheeses in this coun- 
try are rapidly diminishing. This 
has brought a notable increase in the 
consumption of domestic varieties. 
Since cheese represents one of the 
dairy companies’ most profitable lines, 
this is a rather welcome development 
for those units. 
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Definite Aids to Investors 


In Deciding What and When to Buy, Hold or Sell 
Many Seasoned Investors Find It Pays to Study 
FW’s New Factograph Manual and Chart Portfolios 


LATEST BOOK In answer to scores of anxious inquiries, our latest BOOK OF 
OF STOCK STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to May |, 1940, includes - 
FACTOGRAPHS ~ reprints of all the Factographs appearing in Financial World 


between September |4th, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. 1,650 Regu- 
lar and Condensed Factographs with complete index, in this new book, only $3.85. 


EXTRA Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (1) "Sound 
FEATURES Investment Rules,’ by Louis Guenther; (2) 1!0-Year Dividend 
Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 
from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, on 220 Common Stocks; (3) Complete Industrial 
Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


TWO There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about 
HALF-PRICE half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for | year's subscription (new or 
OFFERS renewal) to Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 

graph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the next 
four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 months; 
these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40—offer 
saves you $7.90. FREE! “What the Figures Mean" (price alone $1.00) sent free 
with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before July 3st. 


Other Books and Charts for Investors 
WEEKLY HIGH 50 charts (8'/> x II inches) charting weekly high and low prices 
& LOW PRICE and sales from, July |, 1938, up to date—$5.00; 100 WEEKLY 
CHARTS OF 50 CHARTS—$8.50. (Ask for free samples of Daily, Weekly or 
ACTIVE STOCKS Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks and list of stocks charted, 

for $8.50; or ask for free samples of 233 Three-Trend Weekly 
High-Low-Volume Security Charts with list of stocks charted for past 18 months, 
selling at $3.00. Ask also about "STOCK PICTURE" with 800 Charts of Monthly 
High and Low Prices from July Ist, 1932, to July Ist, 1940. July issue ready this 
week, $10.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


“THE DOW 


(1932), by Robert Rhea, leading authority on Dow's famous 
THEORY" 


theory from 1932 until his death last year. You read every day 
about the movements of Dow-Jones Averages—why not under- 
stand their real market significance? This book explains development of this idea, 
what it means and its usefulness as an aid in forecasting stock price trends. Includes 
Wm. P. Hamilton's many editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 pages........... $3.50 


(We can also supply, by Robert Rhea: “Dow's Theory Applied to Business 
& Banking," 1938, $2.00; "Story of the Averages," 1934, $3.50; ‘Graphic 
Charts (each I! x 17 inches) of Dow-Jones DAILY Industrial & Rail Averages," 
1897 to 1940 in substantial post binder, only $12.50.) 


"THE OVER- What it is and how it operates. By John C. Loeser, of National 
THE-COUNTER Quotation Bureau. Supplies long-felt want with history, scope 
SECURITIES and workings of the country's largest securities market in a 
MARKET" single volume. Just published. 192 pages, $2.00. 

PERSONAL TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds 


RECORD BOOK bought, held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, 
inventory of assets, etc., you need "MI-REFERENCE", loose-leaf 
binder with ruled forms (100 sheets, 5!'/2 x 8!/2 inches) for every purpose—$4.50, 
postpaid; or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt, ask for 
sample ruled forms from “MI-REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books, free. 
on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 
FINANCIAL supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 
WORLD Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 


hold 52 issues) for $3.95, if ordered before July 3st. 


TERMS: WE pay postage in U. S. if you remit with order. On FOREIGN ship- 
ments add 10% for postage and handling. YOU pay postage and charges on C.O.D, 
shipments in U. S. Post Office refuses Foreign C.O.D. packages. Books sent on 
10 days’ approval if you authorize us (in event of refund) to deduct 25% from 
your remittance for privilege of examination and study; does not apply to charts. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
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Providence Gas Company 


Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


95 Earnings and Price Range (PVY) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 20 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1847, Rhode Island. Office: 100 >| 
Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 5 o oO 


Annual meeting: First Monday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1937): 0 


about 7,200. EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $3,250,000 
Capital stock (no par).......-1,074,028 shs 
1932 "33 "34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Business: Supplies manufactured gas to Providence (R. I.) 


and several nearby communities. Also produces and markets 
coke and other by-products of gas manufacture. Operates 
under a perpetual franchise and serves a population of approxi- 
mately 400,000 persons. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.4 million; cash, $618,927. 
3.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates in every year 
since 1881. 

Outlook: Residential consumption accounts for the bulk of 
gas sales, and revenues are characteristically stable, with the 
more important changes being due to variations in rates or 
weather conditions. But the industrial load (largely textile 
industries is fairly important. The moderately better show- 
ing of the gas industry in 1938 and 1939 runs counter 
to the downward trend that set in during the late 1920s. 

Comment: The income attraction of the stock is counter- 
balanced by the restricted long term prospects. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 933 1934 1935 936 1939 1940 

Earned per share..... #1.10 $0.94 $0.76 $0. 80 $0. 75 $0, 80 $0 69 

Dividends paid ...... 1.10 1.10 0.80 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.70 *$0.30 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

17% 13% 14% 11% 115% 8% *9% 

13% 1l 9% 9% 7% 6% 7 


*To July 3, 1940. 


Working capital ratio: 


Earnings and Price Range (SWW) 
Data revised to July 3, 1940 = NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


| PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1898, Quebec, Canada. Office: | 3° 
107 Craig Street, West Montreal, Quebec. 
Annual meeting: On such day in February 10 
as is determined by directors. Number of 0 


stockholders: October 20, 1939: 17,108. EARNEO PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt. . $90,947,000 + $1 
Capital stock (no par)........ 2,178,250 shs 


0 
1932 ‘33 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: The largest privately-owned producer of elec- 
tricity in Canada and one of the largest hydro-electric enter- 
prises in the world. With its subsidiaries it produces and dis- 
tributes electric power, gas and chemicals, and operates street 
railway and bus systems in the Province of Quebec. Sales of 
electricity contribute over 90% of gross revenues. 

Management: Highly regarded in the utility industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.0 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $32.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Capital stock has received 
payments in varying amounts in each year since 1907. 

Outlook: With a heavy industrial load, revenues are sensi- 
tive to the cyclical changes in business activity. Demand 
under war conditions will be abnormally large, but offsets 
include higher taxes and operating costs, as well as discount 
of Canadian exchange against the American dollar. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better-grade Canadian utility 
equities but its position is beclouded by war factors. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND — RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
*Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total 


1933........ $0.27 $0.29 $0.38 $0.23 $0.85 20% 
0.23 0.32 0.34 0.05 0.72 0.50 24% —15% 
ee 0.33 0.39 0.34 0.11 1.17 0.50 224%—14% 
| 0.36 0.40 0.3 D0.19 1.03 0.60 285%—18% 
1087... 0.51 0.50 0.41 D0.08 1.34 0.80 33%—25%4 
0.18 0.74 0.43 D0.31 1.04 22%—17 
0.28 0.69 D0.40 1.06 90 22%—17 
1040........ 0.30 eee eee £0. 45 $185—10 


*Before depreciation and taxes. {N. Y. Curb. {To July 3, 1940. 


Daniel Reeves, Incorporated 


South Penn Oil Company 


. Earnings and Price Range (DRV) 
Data revised to July 3, 1940 95 - sara 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire a 20 
company of the same name formed in 1912. 15 SE 
Office: 44 West 143rd Street, New York. 10 = 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 5 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 0 
preferred, 44; common, 429. 33 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None on "$2 
*Preferred stock $6.50 cum. 31 
(S100 Par) 13,634 shs 0 
Common stock (no par)......... 300,000 shs 1932 "33 “34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Callable at $110 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of 534 retail grocery stores, 
110 of which have combined meat and grocery departments. 
Units are concentrated in New York City and vicinity. Owns 
two warehouses. Stores are leased almost exclusively on a 
short term basis. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 25, 1939, $2.7 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value of common, $8.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Common payments each year since 1929 at varying rates. 
Present rate, 50 cents annually. 

Outlook: Company is reasonably well intrenched in its 
limited sales area, but competition has become increasingly 
keen and there is considerable question as to whether the 
downward sales trend can be definitely reversed. 

Comment: The stock is rather speculative despite the con- 
sistent dividend record in recent years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended 


about Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per $0.88 $0.47 $0.66 $0.68 $0.67 $1.06 .81 
1. 0.87% 0.50 0.50 *0.50 0.50 70.50 +t$0.25 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb) : 
25% 16% 8 93% 816 6 
10 456 3% 2% 5 14% 


*Paid in cash for first quarter: for last three quarters in cash or preferred stock. 
+Paid half in cash and half in preferred stock. {To July 3, 1940. 
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Earnings and Price Range (SP) 


Data revised to July 3, 1940 100, EW YGF 
Incorporated: 1889, Pennsylvania, as part of 80 CURT_EXSHANOE 
the Standard Oil group. Office: Chamber of 60 PRICE RANGE 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 40 
vania. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 0s 
March. Number of stockholders (D 0 


31, 1938): 5,586. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
“Capital stock ($25 par)....... 1,000,000 4 


“Of which Tide Water Associated Oil owns 
172,743 shares. 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


1932 ‘33 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


ose es 


Business: Largest Pennsylvania crude producer, owning 
about 15,500 wells with total daily capacity of about 9,000 
barrels. Properties are located in the Appalachian Field, ex- 
tending through western New York and Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Over a million acres of lands are leased, 300,- 
000 of which are actively operated. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $12.8 million; cash, $3.6 million; time deposits, $2.6 
million; marketable securities (cost), $1.6 million. Working 
capital ratio: 8.7-to-1. Book value of stock: $43.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent; substantial payments 1912-1922, 
1925 to date. Present indicated rate, $1.50, plus extras. 

Outlook: Prices and profits depend primarily on demand 
for lubricants, the chief product of Pennsylvania grade crude, 
and hence on the level of industrial activity. 

Comment: Main interest in the stock is for speculative 
income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND "a -— PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half year period ended: June 3 31 Years Total Dividends wae Range 
90 $0.43 $0.90 2%—11 
1934 0.70 0.93 1.63 1.20 2614%4—17% 
0.88 1.05 1.93 1.35 3444—21% 
es 1.49 2.10 3.59 2.60 44 —32% 

3.28 1.36 4.64 3.65 6 —35 
BOBS... 0.85 0.59 1.44 1.75 39 —28% 
0.89 1.95 2.84 3.00 40%4—26% 


~ *Based on 1, my ~~ shares through 1935: present capitalization thereafter. +N. Y. 
Curb. {To July 3, 1940. 
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DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able 
Abraham and Straus . -50c .. July | July 15 Medusa Portland Cement...... 50c .. July 1 
‘Alaska June Gold M. 15ec Q Aug. July 8 Do 6 ae $1.50 Q July 1 
All-Penn Oil & Gas 5c .. July 15 July 10 Melville Shoe .. Se ee” Oe 
Amerada Corp. ....... -.50e Q July 31 July 15 SS eee $1.25 Q Aug. 1 
Amer. Art Works 6% p' -$1.50 .. July 1 June 29 Monroe Loan Society A -.5¢ Q July 15 
Amer. Hair & Felt 1st 34%c Q Sep. 3 
..--$1.50 Q July 1 June 27 Montana $1.50 Q Aug. 1 
Amer. Home Products ........ 20c M Aug. 1 July 15 Nat’l Distillers Products. -50e Q Aug. 1 
Amer. & Teactiok.. cs... 80c Q Aug. 1 July 15 Naumkeag Steam Cotton. -50c .. July 8 
MM, si gndsingstecsevece 37%c Q Aug. 1 July 15 New Jersey Zinc......... -50c .. July 15 June 28 
Amer. ‘seumale ere 1 .. July 1 June 27 Northern Telephone Co......17%c .. July 15 June 15 
Anaconda Wire & Cable...... 25c .. July 12 July Northwest Engineering ........ c .. Aug. 1 July 15 
Arkansas Fuel Oil 6% one heeds 15c Q July 1 June 21 Old Joe “‘— — 8% pte. pf.10e Q July 1 June 15 
Atlantic City ee. ..25c Q July 1 July Oliver Un. rs $2. cieueus 50c Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Babcock & Wilcox ........... July 31 July 15 Peaslee- 12%ec .. June 27 June 25 
Badger Paper Mills 6% pf.. Q Aug. 1 July 20 6% pf. .....eeeeeee++-$1.50 Q June 28 June 26 
Beatty Bros, 1st pf......... 31/50 Q Aug. 1 July 15 TAG. 75e Q Aug.15 Aug. 
en Tel. Co. OF Pa....c.cces- $2 Q June 29 June 29 _& 3eererqeseietagew $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 22 
Berland | Shoe Stores........12%c Q Aug. 1 July 20 | Penna, Power $5 pf Pevcaiense $1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
RE? ptesesesesu $1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 20 Phila. Electric Co............. 45¢ Q Aug. 1 July 10 
— 25c Q Aug. 1 July 15 Phila. Electric 50e Q Oct. 1 p. 10 
Q Aug. 1 July 15 Prentice (G. E.) M Q July 15 July 1 
Bicomingéale July 25 July 15 Ralston Steel Car pf....$1.25 Q June 29 June 22 
Butler Manufacturing wid pf. $1 3 Q June 29 June 25 Reda Pump Co................15¢ .. July 10 July 15 
Calumet & Hecla............ 25c .. July 16 July 6 Royal Typewriter .............$3 .. July 15 Jw 
$2 .. June 29 June 25 $1.75 Q July 15 July 1 
Case Lockwood & Brainard..$2.50 Q July 1 June 19 St. Croix Pape ee asiet iweeed $1 .. July 15 July 6 
Chain Store Products $1.50 St. Lawrence TFlour Mills...... 25¢ Q Aug. 1 July 20 
GE, 87%c Q June 29 June 20 $1.75 Q Aug. July 20 
Chapman Valve Mfg.......... 50c .. July 1 June San Diego G. & Bl. pf..$1.75 Q July 15 June 29 
Central Kansas .— 1% pf. 3 -75 Q July 15 June 29 Seaboard Oil (Del.).......... Q Sep. 14 Aug. 31 
Do 6% Pl...c.cccccscvces Q July 15 June 29 | Shell Union Oil.............. .. July 16 July 
Century Elec. ......ssseeeeees ie -. June 28 June 26 | Sioux City Stock Yards eae 37%c Q June 29 June 20 
Chase Nat'l Bank............ 70c S Aug. 1 July 12 0 part. pf......... 87%ce Q June 29 June 20 
Clave Cin. C. & St. L. Ry...$5 S July 31 July 20 | Skilsaw, aati seee--12%e Q July 30 July 15 
Q July 31 July 20 Stand. Steel Spring.......... 50c .. July 12 July 
callver Insul. .. July 1 June 24 State St. Investing........... Q July 15 June 29 
Columbia Mills, Inc........... 50c .. July June 28 Sun Glow Industries....... 12%c Q July 15 June 29 
Com’1 Shear. & Stamp....... 10e Q July 1 June 28 Unien Bag & Paper.......... lic .. July 12 July 
Conn. River Power 6% pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 | Union Wire Rope............. 15e Q July 5 June 15 
Consolidated Ciger 7% pf...$1.75 Q p. 2 Aug.15 | United Lt. & Rys. 7% pf...58%c M Aug. 1 July 15 
Do 6%% prior pf........$1.62 Q Aug. 1 July 5 DO 7% Dh. ccccccccseeee SBC M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Container Corp. 25c .. Aug. 20 Aug. 5 “'58%e M Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Products Refining ...75¢ Q July 20 July 5 M Aug. 1 July 15 
-$1.75 Q July 15 July 5 DO 53e M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
& ‘Sons, pf.. -$1.50 Q July 1 June 20 53e M Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Creamery Package Mf Q July 10 June 29 50e M Aug. 1 July 15 
Crown Zellerbach pf Q Sep. Aug. 13 Do 6% DET 50e M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Cumberland Co. Pr. -..-.50e M Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
DE. ee weceeeeeeeceeeeees Q Aug. 1 July 20 | Washburn Wire ........ ...25¢ .. June 15 June 12 
Do 546% Dif...ccreresee Q Aug. 1 July 20 | Washington Gas Lt. Co.....37%e Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Cunningham Q July 20 July 10 $1.12%c Q Aug.10 July 31 
e ja: Stores ..... ug. uly Gas & El. lo 
Diamond State Te $1.12% Q July 15 June 29 
Dixie Home Stores Q July 15 June 26 | west Mich. Steel Fary.......15¢ Q June 28 June 14 
Dubilier Condenser............ .. July 17 July Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Elec. Bond & Share 6% pf. re 30 Q Aug. 1 July 10 pee Seba Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Do $1. Q Aug. 1 July 10 Westmoreland Inc.. Q Oct. Sep. 14 
Elgin Nat’l Watch........... Pr .. Sep. 21 Sep Weston Elec. Instrument. ‘ .. Sep. 10 Aug. 27 
Emerson Elec. Mf. 7% pf....$1.75 Q July 1 June 27 Westvaco Chlorine ..... ces ‘35c .. Aug July 10 
Fall River Elec. Lt...........- Q July 1 June 28 Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Federated Dept. Stores........ 25c .. July 31 July 19 oe! Line, Inc. 5% pf..... $2.50 S Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
| ees beeuere --+-$1.06% Q July 31 July 19 Wrisley (A. B.) 7% pf..... $1.75 Q July 1 Aug. 1 
Ferro ‘Enamel 25e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 10 | -youngstown Steel Car....... June 20 
Fibreboard Products pf..... $1.50 Q Aug. July 16 | Zellers, Ltd. pf.......+..-5- 37%e Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Flambeau Paper pf......... $1.50 Q July 1 June 21 
Forbes & Wallace, "ine, oo. A. = Q July 1 June 22 
Fostoria Pressed Steel......... .. July 15 July Accumulated 
July 15 June 30 
Garfield Bide.  s6s0s00esae 5 S Aug. 1 July 15 Amer. Cities Pow. & Lt. $3 cv. A 
Globe Steel Tubes............- 50c .. July 10 June 29 Aug. 1 July 11 
Halle Bros. pf......-ssseeees 60e Q July 15 July 8 Brown Forman Distil. pf......50c July 16 July 10 
Harrisburg Steel ............. 20c .. July 15 July 1 Byers (A. M.) Co. pf.. -$2.16 3/5 Aug. 1 July 15 
Hartford El. Lt............ 7381/3 ... Aug. 1 July Cent. Power & Lt. 7% bye -$1.75 Aug. 1 July 15 
Haverhill Gas Lt............. 20c¢ .. July 1 June 27 Int’l Metal Indust. 6% A pf.$1.50 Aug. 1 July 15 
Hawaiian Sugar Co. ......... lic Q July 15 July eS Ee $1.50 .. Aug. 1 July 15 
Hecker Products ............ lie Q Aug. 1 July 10 Interstate Bakeries pf....... 62%e .. July 1 June 24 
Hercules Powder pf......... $1.50 Q Aug. 15 Aug Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 7% 
25c Q Aug. 1 July 20 81%ec July 20 June 29 
1 Do 6% pf. .. July 20 June 29 
Int’! Coal & Coke .........- 1%c .. July 2 June 27 Jones & Laughlin De Wiecceads $1 .. July 22 July 8 
Jewel Oe Q Sep. 20 Sep. 3 July 1 June 20 
Kahler Corp. ...ccccccssecs $3.50 .. June 29 June 25 No. Indiana P. 8. 7% pf...$1.75 July 15 June 29 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace. ar ae -. Aug. 1 July 19 s.. Fee $1.5 July 15 June 29 
Lane Q Aug. 1 July 15 $1.37% July 15 June 29 
Q Aug. 31 Aug. 10 .. July 25 July 10 
— Co. Gas & Elec. $7 lst Stand. Fruit & Ly $3 pf....75e .. July 15 July 6 
Do $1.50 Q Aug.15 July 31 United Paper $2... July 11 July 8 
Lyon Metal Products.......... = -. July 1 June 22 
Do 6% pte. pf...cccccceee $1. Q Aug. 1 July 15 Ext 
Manning Maxwell & Moore. es ra 
nn le eee oe uly y 
Usitition pf. Q July 15 June 29 Manning Maxwell & Moore..12%e .. July 3 
McCrory Stores 6% pf...... Q Aug. 1 July 18 Prentice (G. E.) Mfg.......... $1 .. July 15 July RY 
McLellan Stores pf.........- Q Aug. 1 July 11 St. Lawrence Flour Mills..... 50c .. Aug. 1 July 
EARN HARE 1940 1939 EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON Stock 24 Weeks to June 15 ON COMMON STOCK 3 Months to May 31 
Chicago Flexible Shaft..........++ $2.66 x$2.30 | Beatrice Creamery $0.26 $0.60 
er Grocery & Baking......... 1.27 1.25 12 Months to April = 
3 Months to June! American Car & Foundry......... D3.40 D6.1 
12 Months to May 3i American Fork & Hoe............ . Monit Amel 30 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. (Balt.) 5.0 33 ™ Rubbe 
Eastern Gas & Fuel.......... Di 61 Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... on 
Eastern Utilities Associates....... 2.58 ey 131 
General Public Utilities........... Mav 6 Months to March 31 
1.39 0.57 Willys-Overland ......... D0.10 DO.40 
3 Months to March 3! 
6 meee to May 31 U. S. Industrial Alcohol.......... £0.57 wake 
1.41 
0.35 0.29 D—Deficit. f—Before federal taxes. x—24 weeks 
1.50 1.41 June 10, 1939. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a_ single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 
Completely illustrated literature explains 
home air conditioning—how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present 
home owners who plan to modernize, 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
To provide livability and comfort; economy 
in operation; lasting home values; guar- 
anteed protection. A most valuable booklet 
for anyone owning a home or expecting to 
remodel or build one. 


A DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Interesting booklet offered by well known 
N. Y. S. E. House—with offices in 38 cities; 
membership in 27 exchanges; 12,000 miles 
of leased wires. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 


a great advance in low-cost, warm-air 
heating for homes. For home owners only, 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to_new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Pltase write on business letterhead. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch, Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 


Containing record of operations of 30 chain 
store companies and other information of 
interest to investors. A 


HOW TO BE A LIFE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for 


anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm, 


STATISTICS ON 1,000 STOCKS 


Also study of 24 dividend paying common 
Made available by N. Y. | 
rm. 


50 COMMON TYPING FAULTS 

AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 

This 24-page booklet. written by the world’s 
typing champion is_ most__ interestingly 
illustrated and is filled with invaluable 
information for the secretary. Please write 
on business letterhead. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 


Lead (per 
Zinc, N. Y. (per Ib.) 
Rubber Sheets (per lb.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel).........--- 
Corn (per bushel).........-.-+-- 


Sugar, Raw (per I1b.).........-- 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 
Total Commercial 
Total Brokers’ Loans.........-- 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Time Deposits...........- 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..-.--- 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding...-. 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Monthly 
Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$42,968 $40,440 


tShipbuilding Contracts: 


Number of Vessels... 295 129 

Total Tonnage ...... 1,516,185 631,850 
Advertising Lineage: 

Monthly Magazines... 785,769 807,073 

Women’s Magazines.. 612,220 596,943 

Canadian Magazines.. 191,764 190,052 
tBlast Furnaces Active. . 172 107 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 

*3.14 *2.86 

*0.29 *0.23 
tFood in Storage: 

Butter (Ibs.) ....... *25.36 *84.44 

Cheese (Ibs.) ........ *87.39 *79.27 

Eggs (cases) ....... *9.51 *9.25 

*283.84 *139.34 


Meat, All Kinds (ibs.) *276.12 *621.83 
Poultry (lbs.) 


Fruits (lbs.) ....... *83.69 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *46.35 *47.58 
MAY 

Farm Income — Total 

(incl. Subsidies)..... *626 *608 

Farm Subsidies ..... *28 80 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : 

Consumption ........ 51,619 45,484 

51,431 45,886 

Stocks on Hand...... 161,446 187,980 
Tires (casings) : 

*5.42 *4.42 

“5.72 *4.75 

85,862 97,206 
Short Sales (shares)... 428,132 667,804 
§Chain Store Sales...... *$295.4 *$275.1 
Fiuid Milk Sales: 

Daily Average (qts.). *6.51 *6.67 
Piano Output (units).. 8,940 7,142 
Shoe Output (pairs)... *29.06 *32.71 


*Millions. 


by Merrill. Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


ol. of Sales —————CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— 


———CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—- V 
20 15 & No. of No.of Total Un- New 


Industrials R.R.s 


1940 Utilities 
June 
27... 120.69 25.73 22.10 
28.. 122.06 26.15 22.85 
121.87 26.18 22.67 
July 
ae 121.12 25.70 22.30 
Bie 120.96 25.79 22.28 


4000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 


Week Ended 


June 29 June 22 
1 
87,550 90,060 
2,515 2,509 
74.2 86.5 
728,096 
78.7 78.5 
3,640 3,847 
95,142 97,276 
138,076 137,434 
June 22 June 15 
$3,157 $2,679 
2,834 ,67 
1,328 1,317 
137.9 136.6 
218.5 217.9 


tWard’s Reports. 
7000,000 omitted. 


§As of 


July 2 June 25 July 4 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
20.25 0.75 15.25 
0.11 0.11% 0.10 
0.05 .05 0.0485 
0.0664 0.0664 0.0489 
0.2150 0.2187 0.1637 
0.12% 0.11% 0.11 
0.0750 0.0750 0.08 
0.96 0.96 0.96 
0.93% 0.96 0.86 
0.76% 0.77% 0.62 
0.0275 0.0270 0.0290 
June 26 June 19 June 28 
(000,000 omitted) 
$8,435 $8,444 ,089 
4,399 4,38 ,833 
395 413 648 
467 470 543 
11,610 11,626 10,591 
3,526 3,291 
20.681 20,495 17,220 
5,312 5,306 5,239 
276 294 496 
2,511 2,539 2.567 
7,780 7,741 6,962 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 

Chesapeake & 

Delaware & Hudson........... 

Lackaw’na & West’n 
rie 


Norfolk & Western........... 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette 

Maryland 


Southern District 

Atinantic Coast Lame. 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville......... 
Seaboard Air Line......-...... 
Southern Ry. System.......... 


Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 
Chicago & North Western...... 
Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 


Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System....... 
Union Pacific 
Western Pacific 
Southwestern District 

Kansas City Southern......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 
St. Louis-Southwestern........ 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 


conditions. Loadings from the 
indication of earnings for the cu 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly 


Indicators 
Engineering Contracts Awards: 


Week Ended———. 


June 22 June 15 June %4 
1940 1989 
57,077 55,938 47,059 
36,649 30,563 32,402 
13,708 13,468 11,402 
15,894 16,209 14,437 
24,729 24,103 22,154 
24,656 24,597 21,868 
22,007 21,845 20,256 
84,332 82,683 69,363 
15,95 15,678 14,337 
115,127 113,490 92,656 
10,671 14,039 9,376 
13,66 13,542 12,668 
9,889 9,073 8,309 
13,664 14,033 12,564 
29,082 28,796 26,860 
27,451 27,851 23,678 
12,471 12,230 11,776 
34,424 34,002 31,878 
4,870 4,876 4,899 
26,622 25,839 24,338 
36,686 35,070 32,311 
24,316 23,382 19,269 
13,475 12,971 12,536 
25,736 24,216 33,985 
21,579 20,808 19,728 
22,180 20,130 22,718 
5,123 4,799 4,327 
4,858 4,699 4,403 
9,422 38,434 36,512 
20,030 19,798 20,068 
3,694 3,583 3,598 
3,694 3,767 3,379 
6,718 6,589 6,870 
19,917 19,843 21,313 
12,159 10,700 12,001 
4,624 4,916 4,432 
7,787 7,471 7,019 


15th to the 15th give a rough 
rrent month. (Compiled from 


——_MAY—— 
1940 1939 


280 420 (thousands of Dollars) 
18,53) 5, 
PRODUCTION 400 18,530 15,88 
| | (net tons) : 
*3.4 
240 .y 380 U. S. Refined Copper 
l (Ibs. ): 
220 360 Deliveries 69,467 172,296 
200 ain 340 n ab Zine Movement 
180 Re 3202 Shipments .......... 59,177 39,601 
2 7 | Zz Stocks on Hand...... 75,036 133,075 
oma > Steel Ingot Output: 
160 4, 300 Z Production (tons).... *4.8 *3.8 
a “x = Av. Rate of Activity. 72% 48% 
AY socomotives ........ 2 
x 140 H Passenger Cars ...... 1 None 
Freight Cars ....... 2,081 2,056 
Z 260 Z Tobacco Production: 
th 4 Cigars (units) ...... *469.3 *470.6 
80 220 Lint Consumed (bales) 636,467 6, 
Spindles Active ..... *22.22 *21.9T 
60 200 (bales; U. S. only) 19.808 29 618 
In Storage 43,285 24,201 
1932 '33 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 '39:) FMAMJ JASOND! 11,200 22,400 
: 1940 : {Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons) ..... 1,110,853 991,486 
Index Number ...... 133.99 125.16 


Stocks 


41.05 
41.67 
41.60 


41.19 
41.18 


N.Y.S.E. Issues 

(Shares) Traded 
411,020 560 

1,173,100 727 
170,130 421 
272,920 558 
320,020 571 


7Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. ¢At first of month. 
gAmerican Trucking Association (194 carriers in 37 states). 


§25 chains 


New 


Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
305 100 155 0 5 
496 87 144 4 4 
133 161 127 0 0 
159 271 128 1 5 
193 215 163 0 7 


and 2 mail orders, compiled 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 1948 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
June 
86.74 $3,250,000 oa 
87.19 5,350,000 
87.17 1,580,000 
July 
87.08 3,450,000 
87.19 3,860,000 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


3 
1939 
70,663 
2,300 
5 
38.5 
Bye 
3,463 
80,418 
144,307 
apes” 
3 June 24 1 
$3,024 
2,452 
124.0 
172.8 
; 
: 
. 
i 
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10-. EAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


rhis is Part 13 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
-hange. When considering the showing of any indi- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
se recognized that there are three basic types of issue: twelve preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 12, 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and are available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


(3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 


i i : 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average Me 
Masonite Earnings. .h$0.16 h$0.23 hD$0.19 hD$0.35 h$0.54 h$1.71 h$2.51 h$3.02 h$1.94 h$1.99 $1.16 
Dividend...None None None None None 0.25 1.37% 2.50 1.50 1.00 0.66 
May Dept. Stores ......... Earnings. . .a4.52 a3.03 al.75 2.36 a2.68  a2.81 a4.12 a4.00 43.10 2.92 
i Dividend... 2.00 2.50 1.40 1.00 1.60 1.85 2.25 4.25 3.00 3.00 2.28 
"3 WE McGraw Electric .......... Earnings... 0.81 0.38 D0.56 0.23 1.07 1.30 2.13 2.00 1.89 2.99 1.22 
76 i Dividend... 1.00 0.63 None None 0.25 0.75 1.75 1.00 1.00 5.23 0.82 
13 Corp. Earnings... 1.73 0.38 D155 D0.29 0.51 1.22 2.40 D0.92 0.46 0.30 
27 Dividend... 4% 0.87% None None None None None 1.50 Nene None 0.24 
Shoo ............. Earnings 073 143% 1303.00 14 
075 133350300 2002380 164 
29 ‘ 
3 year. §—Before depreciation’ and/or depletion. {—Not available. 


*RESS OF 
Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


§ 


UCCESSFUL advertisers today recognize the importance of directing 
their sales messages to men with money. Vast sums are spent by many of 
them to determine in advance of their advertising those who can afford 
to buy their products. Broad, far-reaching surveys and intensive research 


are frequently employed to obtain the desired information. 


x * 


With these thoughts in mind, consider 
the ready-made "money market" that 
is available to you through the adver- 
tising pages of The FINANCIAL WORLD. 
A breakdown of the circulation of this 
37-year-old national investment and busi- 
ness weekly reveals some interesting sta- 


x * 


tistics on this subject. It shows, for ex- 
ample, that by far the great majority of 
The FINANCIAL WORLD's readers are 
executives and officials, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, leaders in 
the professions and government officials— 
all with incomes in the highes brackets. 


HE point of contact established between your message and the money market 
through this medium will be direct and dynamic, with a minimum of waste motion and 
maximum sales power and persuasion. Your message will be acted upon—not only 
looked at—by the active, opinion-forming key groups. 


INANCIALWORLD 


A. B. €.=Audit Bureau of Circulations =FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 


An A. RB. 
Publication 
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